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. An AACTE Annual Meeting is a dynamic eventi for rnucft happens as 
presenters and participant prepare for it ^experience it, and then return to 
4hfeiif pwn'wor-ft to acTon its^major emphases. This y^arboqfe feone. 
mearisof capturing the essence ©Rhfe 1978 Annual Meeth^ 
^ participants— and shamng the information and insight^lrdm that meeting , 
' witKcQlleaguei who were/not able to - / V . j- ^ ' ^ 

*Gare(ut thir^^ngpreceded planning for the Annual Meeting, AACTE ' 
Pre sident Henry Hermanowicz set a worthwhile goal for the meeting His 
thoughts art incorporated into this permanent record, to provide a 
challenge for each of us to carry on the impftus provided by the Annual ^ 
Meetm^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ = 

J9i^ Xno wl#rf|fe Bflsm forthePfmparmtion djjf 



Over a year ago I proposedto the AACTE Board of Directors the 
fheme for fhis 3Q^ Annual Meeting, Frankly, I feel that the entire future 
of education personnel development depends on our eff^ts |o improve 
the knowledge base for preparina such personnel. 
' One concern that propripted this theme is what I perceMe as almost a 
^ national preoccupation^with power andcbntroj as the base^ fof 
fashioninwhe destiny of teacher education. Certainly, the politics and . 
governance of preparing educators are important to the entire 
enterpri» Hbwe^ef , we can become so obsessed with such issu€i th^t 
^we .inadvertently lose sight of improving the substantive knowledge 
[needed. Improving that base mustfbe the principal contribution of 
QoMQ^md universities. Without such a central concern, we will have 
littleTo ju^ify our continued existence and future role. \ . ' 

Our basic idea behind this year's conference is to examine critically the 
significant features of a growing knowledgebase underlying education 
personnel preparation. Such f xamination should reveal where education 
research findings, knowledge,, and associated theory are thin, thus 
suggesting areas and need for significant future inquiry. Also the 
conference should provide opportunities to consider ways to use 
available knowledge in rethinking future programs at our institutions. 
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Association is pleastd to publish these RrocmdmQs\ in the ^ ^ ' 
ekpectation that they witl add to the literature of our field. This publication 
joins a long line of yearbodfcs which collectively depict the efforts of 
dedfcated teacher educators to coritinuously improve their knowledge and 
their practice— for the benefit of the nation at large, ahd particularly 
learners of all ages who benefit from the education personnel prepared by 
the member institutions of this Association. 

^ - Edward C. Pomerpyj 

- AACTE EKecutive Director 
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CHARLES W. HUNT 
The Lecturet and the Man 

Through the ChurUs Hunt Lecture, given at each of the Annual 
Meetings of the Ann^riean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
%\mm 1960, AACIE proudly acknowledges iu debt to this dedicated 
educational statesman. « 

Though he spent most of his professional life as an administrator, 
Charles Hunt rightly insisted on identl^ng himself as a teacher. 
His Infectious enthusiasm for life and his champibning of the God^^glven 
right of every Individual, young or old, to develop to maximum potential 
art qualiti^ which alwas^ marked his commitment to the preparation 
of teachers. His vitality and determination to move ahead in reshaping 
teacher education, and his sklli in firing up others to do so are in the best 
tradition of the good teacher. 

As champion of the dempcratic ideal, he counseled grassroots 
organization and solidarity to accomplish reform. As a true pioneer In 
teacher education, he was wise enough to view the community not only 
as a laboratory, but as a source for ideas and support. A teacher, 
communlcatpr, and an agent for change, he "shook the idens and 
structure'^ of teacher education,^ 

As AACTE Executive Director Edward C. Pomeroy said at the 
memorial service for Dr. Hunt September 5, 1973: "Without a man of the 
vision of Charles Hunt and the encouragement he provided, certainly the 
history of these past 50 years in American education would have bepn 
signtftcantly different." Indeed, much of importance in organiied 
teacher educa^on happened in his lifetime, 

. Born in Charlestoyvn, New Hampshire in If 80, Charles Wesley Hunt 
was educated at Brown University (&;A, 1904) and Columbia University 
(M.A, 1910, Ph.D. 1922). all the while teaching English in New England 
and New York until he began a supervisory career in 1910. In his 18 




years as a college pE^ldetit, from 1933 to 1951, he helped to transforin 
an old normal school at Oneonto into the State University of New York 
at Oneonta* a multipurpose Institution within a state system of colleges. * 

Our Association owes much tQ Charles Hunt. Serving voluntarily fo^ 
25 years as seeretary^treasurer (1928^^), he was instrumental In 
transforming the American Assoclatioi{^Jeachers Colleges into the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Until his ^ 
deatht he continued to serve as consultant to the Association's Board of 
Directors. His inspiration ^11 guides AACl^ and its professional men 

The Lecture Series is conceived as a continuing professional tribute to f 
the years of leadership and service which Dr. Hunt gave to education. 
When this series was begun in 1960« Dr. Hunt advised us to hold fast to 
**enduring faith in our purposes, faith in our fellow workers, and faith in 
the democratic tradition and process." Such dedicated commitment is 
still needM t^ay to lift the quality of education In American society. 
Charles Hunt has built a model that will serve future professionals weU. 
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"^LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 
Frederick A,P, Barnard 
Professor of Education 
and president 

Teachers College w ^ 

Columbia University ^ 

\ - • * 

Cremin joined the Teacher^ College faculty in 1949 and the 
Columbiii University History Department in 1961, From 1958-1974, he 
served as chairman of the Teachers College Department of Philosophy 
a^d 4h€ SociaJ Sciences/ He also directed the college's Institute of 
Philosophy and Politics of Education for a' nine-year period, 
1965-1974. He has been president of teachers College since 1974. 

A prolific author, his history of the United States progressive 
education movement. The Transformation of the School, was awarded 
the Bancroft Prize in American History for 1962; Currently, he is 
working on a comprehensive history of American educatiorr; the first 
volume, Amencsn Education: The Colonial Experience, was published 
in 1970, The American Historical Association, U.S. Office of 
Education, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York are 
cosponsoring the researcH* 

His other books include Traditions of American Education, 1977; 
Public Education, 1976; The Republic and the School: Horace Mann 
on the Education of Free Men, 1957; and The American Common 
School: An Historic Conception, 1951, In 1965, both The Wonderful 
World of Ellwood Patterson Cubberley and The Genius of American 
Education by Cremin appeared in print. He has coauthored five books 
and edits the Teachers College series, ClaBsics in Education. 

/ Cremin was associate editor of Teachers Couege Record from 
1952-19g9, and has served on editorial advisory boards of History of 
Education Journal, Sociology of Education, History of Education, School 
Review, International Review of Education, World Book Year Book, and 
Year Book of Education. 
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Many honort have been b^towed on Cremin including Columbia's 
4972 Butltr Medal in Silver for his contributions to Amtrican 
tdueational th«oiv. An alumnus of the College of the City pf New York, 
he earned Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees at Columbia, 
and was awarded an honoraiv doctorate there. Ohio State University, 
the Uriiyersity of Bridgeport and Kalamazoo College^avealso presented 
him with honorary degrees. * ' . . 

s A native New Yorker, he is on the Educational Advisoi^^^ard of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. In 1957-58, Ke 
won a Guggenheim Fellowship for research in the history of American 
education. He has been both^a fellow and a visiting scholar at the 
Center for Advanced Sti^tt^in the Behavioral Sciences. New York 
University and the American Educational Research Association have 
presented Him research awards. 

Federal government activities have also demanded his time. He was 
vice chairman of the White House Conference on Education in 1965, 
and chairman of the Regional 'Laboratories Panel of the U.S. Office of 
Education (USOE) in 1965 and 1966. Prior to that, he chaired 
USOE's Curriculum Improvenient PaneL From 1966-1970, he chaired 
the Carnegie Commission on the Education of Educatoi^, Current 
board mennberships Include Cnildren's Television Workshop and the 
^ Spencer Foundation, Jerusalem's Hebrew University and the University 
of Chicago include him on their school of education visiting 
comAiittees. * , ^ 

Visiting professorship conferred on Cremin include the Sir John 
' Adams Memorial Lectureship, University of London, 1966, and Cecil 
Green Visiting Professorship, University^of British Columbia, 1972, He 
has taught at the Seminar in American Studies, Salzburg, Austria, and 
at a number of U.S, colleges and universitiei. 
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THE EDUGATlbN OF THE 
EDUCATING PROFESSIONS 



LAWRENCE A: CREMIN ^ 



THE 19th CHARLES W. HUNT LEC^RE 



Prtsented ^t the 30th Annual Meeting 
of the 

American Association of Colleges for T^^her Education 
^Chicago, Illinois, February 21, 1978 



It is a viry special honor that has been accorded me, to deliver the 
Charles W. Hunt Lecture this evening, and I am grateful to Henry 
Hermanowicz and his colleagues for the invitation that has m^e the 
opportufiitv possible. \ 

I had the pleasure of knowing Charles W. Hunt during the last two 
decades of his life. He was a great figure in the affairs of Teachers Collegi 
as well as of AACTE; and no one could serve long on Mornlngside 
Heights during the 1950s and 1960s without becoming familiar with this 
genial alumnus, who gave so unselfishly of his time and energy to raise 
fellowship money for TO students who needed It. But there was another 
service Charlie Hunt insisted upon performing that proved of inestimable 
value to my generation of young, post-World War Il prof^sorsf he was 
always ready to take you in hand, march you up to the great men and 
women of the profession, and see that you became acquainted. Charlfe 
sensed as an invaluable link between young and old after a time of severe 
discontinuity in the life of our profession^ and I for one shall always be 
grateftil for the prized friendships I was privileged to enjoy as a result of 
his gentle-, prodding mediation. 



" I should llk#te4ake the opportunity thli evening consider thiM 
matters with you. First, I should like to review the ongins of the / 
present-day paradigm of professionai training in education, and jn 
particular of the problemaacs of educafloifas a fieW of study. Second, 1 
Miould like to sketch the recent history of the doctorate in education, 
once again, with emphasis on the developing problematics of the field. 
And third. I should like to advance a series of recommendations about 
the present-day doctorate in educa^on, base/on an analysis of what 
seem to m^o be the central requirementr of the ediTcating professjOns 
In our time. \ ' ' 



First, to the rwiew oi oHgins. which t^es t» back to that 
fascinating period between 1870 and 19l0, when at If ast thre^ decisive , 
models of professional trilnlng emerged In the United States-training *• 
for law, as developed by Christopher Columbus Ungdell and his 

colleagues at the Harvard Law School; training for medicine, as v 
developed by William Henry Welch and his oblleagues at the Johns 
'Hopkins Medical School; and training for education , as developed by 
James Earl Russefrand his colleagues al Teachers College. Columbia. 
University. All three models emerged at nascent universities: Johns j 
Hopltlns had been founded In 1876 entirely as a center for graduate 
shjdy. and late 19th-century Harvard and Columbia were in the process 
of transforming themselves Into universities. All three models were 
created in response to widespread dissatisfaction with contemporary 
professional training. And all three models imposed drastically raised 
standards upon their respective fields. But they couldn't have been mpre 
different In the soi:utlons to the problems of professlpnal education they 
embodied. * 

Legal educatton at the time of Langdell's appointment as dean of the 
Harvard Law School In 1870 was a combination o,f apprenticeship in a 
law office, study of textbooks on the law by commentators such as St. 
George Tucker. James Kent, and Joseph Story, and formal lectures. 
Most aspirants to the law entered the professlon^ia apprenticeship andSj- 
selfJitudy assisted from time to time by lectures purchased on a 
course-bycourse basis. The p^mary claim of the lauf schools was not 
that they could substitute for law qfflce training but rather that their 
lectures regresented a more efficient way of teaching the general 
principles of law than the haphazard instruction of busy practising 
attorneys. ' 
•» 

The heart of Langdeirs law curriculum was the case method qf 
instruction the doctrinal analysis of appellate court opinions. Rather 
than studying the commentaries of Tucker, Kent, or Story, students were 



presented u;rt^ thf cases themselves and ask^d to aerive'^their oWn 
cominentanes injtiLeforni oT general principles. And, r^ther-than 
Hsttning to lectures onThe general principles of law, students were 
confronted with a Socratic diflpgye in which the prbfessor sought at the 
same tii^e to elicit "true*' rules and to inculcate proper modes of legal 
reasoning. {As three generations of law professors Have put it, the goal 
was to hat/e students "thtnk^like la^^rs/*) At bot^tom, thecase method 
rested ortThree assumptioifs — that lawye^^g^.efbetter trained in^aw 
schools than in law offices, that l^w sc^l^ols ^e better established \)^ithin 
es than mdep^nd^nt of them, ^ai^ th^ for law to be worthy of 
^ pifrce In the univer^itiesT^t must become a science, the substance of ^ 
wjiich ca^ be* presented in printed booksf(fts President Charles W, 
^Itef' once observed, the^boek became for Lang^eirs law school what 
the laboratory was for the physics department.) Oncfe students had 
sucoessfuUy grasped the ^ience of law, everything' else of significance, 
to the'practice of law would follow(l),. ' . 

JSojv, Langdell instituted other reforms-as wm\U He raised admissions 
requirements; he lengthened and systematized the course of study; he 
lobbied for educational requirements for admission to the bar; and he 
formed powerful alliances with Harvard Law School alumni on the 
bench, ip legislaiures, on committees of the bar, and on the faculties 
of other law schools. But it is the problematics of his curriculum thif 
interests me here. Preparation for law became the study, via the case 
method, of a baker's dozen of core subjects— property, common law 
pleading, contracts, torts, and criminal law duririg theilrst year; and 
equity, evidence, corporations, sales, agency, persons, bills and notes, 
and constitutional law later on. It was an undiWerih^ated course, of 
study required of all aspiring practitioners, natipnafe^d cosmopolitan 
in outlook (one could learn something of Massachusetts and New York 
law at Harvard but not Nebraska or Illinois law), essentially self- 
contained within the professional school, and wholly lacking in any 
systematic study of practice itself. 

Medical education at the time of Welch's appointment as professor 
of pathology at Jd^ns Hopkins Uiniversity in 1884 was in its own way 
much like legal education, ,a combination of apptehticeship, the study 
of textbooks such as Caspar Wistar's anatoriiy^ Robley Dunglison'S 
physiology, and George Wood's medicine, and formal lectures. If there 
was a^^dlfference, it lay in the fact that most aspiring physicians 
entered the profession via one or another of the, proprietary medical 
schools that had sprung up by the score during the 19th century. 
Generally organized and staffed by local practitioners and often closely 
allied with local medical societies, these schools offered what were 



^tially didactic lectures In the principal medical subjects, that is, 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry, surgery, medicine, therapeutics, 
pharmacology, and obstetrics. The total course ordinarUy ran from 
^ one ^ three years in length, and the degree generally carried^with it 
the legal right to practice. 

The heart of Welch's m^ical curriculum lay irfsthree major reforms. 
First, the preclinical subjects of anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
and'pathology were root^.^taHoratory inquiry. Eollowing the 
example tof the qreit European investigators who had revolutionized 

^^the study of physiology and medicine— Pierre Louis and later Louis 
Pasteur at Paris, uarl Ludwig at LeipEig, and Robert Kpch a\ . 
Breslau — Welch displayed an inveterate pF^ference for fftcts oyer 
theories and for inquiry over didactics. Second, the clinical subjeots of 
medicine, surgery, ^nd obstetrics were rooted in the ongoing lifefef a _ 
teaching hospital with its own laboratories, so that students leaned 
via a combination of inquiry and practice conducted und^ expert:, 
lupervision. Following here th^ tradjjion of British hospital instruction,* 
VOelch*s goal was to Join the clinical to -the scientific in the thought ^ 
and practice of the nascent physician. As his colleagiie. Franklin P,. 
Mall once put it: *'There has always been a great deal of discussion of 
the question ^whethef*a physician'^ iraining^should be scientific or 
practicaL It appears to me that it should be both; for if he is educated 
only in the sciences underlying medicine, hp i#not a physician, while if 

. he is educated in the practical branches alone, he is likely to become 
a- shoemaker-physiciaji who will drift into ruts and never get out of 
them." Third, the teaching hospital was linked to the medical school 
via an appointment system whereby professors in the medical school 
also served as heads of their respective departments in the hospitaL ^ 
The arrangement not only made them responsible for the delk^ery dft 
medical services and the organization of medical instruction, it also 
permitted them to integrate advanced medical students into the41fe of 
the hospital in such a way that they could serve with maximum 
effectiveness while they learned with maximum efficiency. Finally, the 
keystone of the entire program was Welch's own subject, pathology; 
for the essence of medicine was conceived to be the diagnosis and cure 
off disease(2). 

Like Langdell, Welch instituted other reforms as welL He raised 
admissions requirements, lengthened and systemized the course of 
study, and formed powerful alliances within the worlds of medicine and 
philanthropy. But once again, it is the problematics of Welch's 
curriculum that interests me. Preparation for medicine became a 
combination of scientific inquiry in the laboratory, via the preclinical 
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subjects of anatomy, pharmacoldgy, physiology, and pathology, and 
supervised practice leavened by scientific inquiry in the teaching 
hospital, via the clinical studies of surgery, medicine, and gynecology. 
As in iaw, it was an undifferentiated course of study required of^ll 
aspiring practitioners, not only national but international in outlook. 
As contrasted with law, howet^er, it was not wholly self-contained 
within the professional school = a solid knowledge of chemistry and 
bioh^gy acquired at a goc^ undergraduate institution was required fqr,j \^ 
admission. And, contrar^ to law, it placed great emphasis on the 
systernatic study of practice wMthin a carefully designed instructional^ 
invfronment, namely, thi? teaching hospital. 

I might add parenthetically that it vvas the presence of the Johns 
Hopkins rqodel in operation that permitted Abraham Flexner's 1910 
report, the ve^ell'tinown Bulletin Number Four of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the'Advancement of Teach iVi^, ttiQ exert such a profound 
influence on medical education. To be sure, the nijllions of uollars that 
the General Education Board' invested in medical education in the 
wake of Flexner's report made an enowajous diffeience. But Flexner did 
not Invent a model of ^ledical education following the study of existing 
practice. Instead, he used an extant rnodel as his criterion of 
excellence, and found conteniporary practice wanting. His report was 
in the end an exercise in cri_ticisni and disseniination but not in 
creation. 

Teacher education at the time jJPusseirs appointment as dean of 
Teachers College in 1898 was. i^nything, even more diverse and 
haphazard than legal pr medical education. Many primary-school 
teachers had had no preparation for their work whatever beyond 
primary schooling itself/ Most of those teachers who had obtained 
.preparation beyond primary schooling had attended an academy or a 
high school for a time, and some of those had then gone on for a 
y^ar or two of normal-school study, which consisted of further work in 
the school subjects, a course or two in pedagogy and the history of 
education, and practice teaching at an affiliated school or a local 
public school. Some high school teachers and most college teachers ^ 
had been trained in the colleges and universities, primarily in the 
substance of what they taught. A few colleges and universities — not , 
more than two dozen in 1898^offered formal programs of education, 
consisting mainly of lectures and recitations on such textbooks as 
Gabriel Compayre's history of education and Joseph Payne's science 
and art of teaching. 

Russell's reformed curriculum combined four components he jP^ ^ 
considered essential to success in teaching! general culture, specialJ 



scholarship* professional knowledge, and technical skill. He himself 
explicated this quadrivium in one of his early reports: 

The genwf^ culture must be liberal enough to inspire 
respec^\fo^ knowledge, broad^enotigh to beget a love for the 
truth. The special scholarship must be sufficient for the 
work to be done; It should give that absolute^ command of / 
the subjects of instpiictlon which frees the teacher from 
r slavish adherence to manuals and methods. The right 
professional knowledge should enable the teacher to view 
the subjects he teaches and the entire course of instructidn 
in its relations to the child and to the s&ittp of which the 
child is a part. The true educator must know the nature of 
mind: he must understand the process of learning, the 
formation of ideals* the development of will* and the growth 
of character. The^artist in every vocation must h$ve 
consummate skill in the use olhis tools. TVie teacher must 
be skilled in the technique of his art; he must have the 
ability to impart his knowledge in a way that shall broaden 
his pupils' horizons* extend their interests* strengthen their 
characters, and inspire them to right living, ^nd^as every 
apt is most efficient when intelligently directed* the art of 
teaching should be founded on the science of teaching* 
which takes account of the ends and means of education 
and the nature of the material to be taught(3). 

So far, sci good: only the querulous would disagree. But as Russell 
explicated further* the radicalism of his proposals became clear. By 
general culture* he meant not only what was commonly accepted as a 
good college education circa 1900 but also the kind of preparation 
that would enable the student to see the relationships among the 
various fields of knowledge* particularly between his oU/n field of 
expertise and all the others. By special scholarship* he meant not only 
further academic study but the kind of reflective inquiry that would 
equip an aspiring teacher to select different sequences of material and i 
adapt them to the needs of different students. These aspirations alone 
would have wrought a revolution in contemporary teacher education* 
particularly since Russell believed that the requirements were relevant 
to all teachers. Beyond them, there were the requirements of 
professional knowledge and technical skill. By professional knowledge, 
he implied not the mastery of didactically conveyed lecture material 
but rather systematic inquiry Into the theory and practice of education 
in the United States and abroad, during past eras as well as the 
present, pursued via the same controlled observation and rigorous 
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theorizing that pertained in the natural sciences and medicine. And, by 
technical skill, he implied not4he rote knowledge gleaned by the 
observant apprentice but rather expert ability in determining what to 
teach and by what methods, when and to whom. Technical skill would 
be acquired in an experimental or model school, serving as a 
labora|Ory for pedagogical inquiry and a demonstration center for 
excellent practice. The heads of the various departments df the^Uege 
would also be the heads of the corresponding departments of the ^ 
school, and the teachers in the school would be critic-teachers, 
capable of exemplifying first-class reflective pedagogy at the same^'time 
that they oversaw the training of novices(4). 

Now, like Langdell and Welch, Russell instituted other reforms as 
well. He raised admission standards, lengthened the course otstudy^ 
and formed enduring alliances with state departments of education, 
professional associations, and faculty members in other univtrsity 

^education departments. But, again, it is the problematics of Russeirs 
curriculum that interests me. Preparation for teaching combined a 
broad general educatipn, a solid command of one or more teaching 
fields, an inquirer*s knowledge of educational theory and practice! ^ 
gained largely via the history and psychology of education, and f 
scientifically based technical skill, developed through practice under 
expert supervision. The partial similarity to the Langdell and Welch 
models is patent, and surely not fortuitous. It was an era in which 
academic leaders enjoyed a^ considerable acquaintance across 
disciplinary and professional lines, for the relentless specialization of 
the 20th century had not yet worked its fragmenting effect. The \ 
Teachers College trustees had been in close touch with Charles W, X 
Eliot of.Harvard and Daniel Coit Oilman of Johns Hopkins for several 
years 0rior to Russeir^Wpointment as dean; indeed, both Eliot and 
Oilman had actuallyj^ticfpated in the formal exercises marking the 
relocatipn of teachei% College from University Place to Morningside 
Heights in 1894, Moreover, like Welch, Russell had itudied in 

^ Germany and drunk the h^ady wine of Wismmchalt, and Russell had 
been in correspondence with a number of Welch's colleagues in 
connection wifh the establishment of the nursing education program at 
Teachers College, It should not be surprising, then, that, like the 
Langdell and Welch models, the Russell curriculum made its 
obeisance to science and to cosmopolitaTiism — it was as difficult to 
learn about Nebraska\s education system at Teachers College as It was 
to learn about Nebraska's laws at Harvard. And, like the Welch 
model, Russeirs curriculum placed great emphasis on the systematic 
study of practice within a carefully designed instructional environment, 
in this case, the model school. 



Yet» granfed the similarities, there were profound difterences as well 
Whatever Russeirs belief and aspiration concerning the relevance of 
his curriculum to all teacj)ers, it was admittedly designed for those 
preparing for positions of professional leaderships those who wpuld 
supervise and administer the burgeoning school systems of the nation 
and those who wouW staff the normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
university depa^ments of education. Nor was the curriculum nearly as 
self-contained within the professional school as Langdells or Welch's, 
General culture, though essential, was obviously to be obtained during 
the undergraduate years. Special scholarship would be obtained, not 
only in Teachers College courses in the so-called professionalized 
treatment of subject matter, but in the^raduate departments of the 
university as well Only professional knowledge and skill fell entirely 
within the orbit^f the education faculty. Finally, and the point is 
cnicial, at the very time Russell was developing his model for the 
preparation of teachers at Teachers College, the graduate faculties of 
Columbia University, which were equally professional, I might say, 
despite the fact that they referred to themselves as the "non* 
professional graduate schools," were developing alternative models 
based on a different pifoblematics, one exclusively concerned with 
scholarly inquiry into the substance of the subjects to be taught. The 
leaders of the graduate faculties — John W. Burgess, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Henry Fairfield Osborn — preferred to use the rhetoric of 
public service and tfie advancement of learning; but the latent function 
of their faculties was to prepare teachers for the high schools and 
colleges on a mod^J that was not only different from Russeirs but that 
competed with it for students, for positions for its graduates, and for 
political and financial support. 

Now, as I have already remarked, the similarities among the 
Langdell, Welch, and Russell models were more than fortuitous. All 
three partook of the late 19th-century ambience of professional 
aspiration and academic expansionism; all three reflected the 
contemporary belief in scientific scholarship and the promise of its 
application the improvement of human affairs; and all three profited 
from an expanding economy that provided jobs for trained graduates. 
That said, however, the differences are at least as important. For one 
thing, they reveal the extent to which the prevailing paradigms of 
professional training and the prevailing problematics of professional 
fields are the result of human choices at particular moments in 
history. There is no reason beyond the persuasiveness and influence of 
Langdeirs model why legal education could not have included 
supervised practice in the courts; and there is no reason beyond the 
persuasiveness and influence of Welch's model why ntedical education 




could not have concerned itself as much wjth the maintenance of 
health as with the diagnosis and cure of disWse, Moreover, the 
differences among the models tell us ^good deal about the differences 
in the charactef of the several profesdfons. Not everything, to be sure, 
for*the social sources of aspirants) thi markeff for graduates, the 
presence or absence of competing models, and the effectiveness with 
which the original models were disseminated were inevitably relevant. 
But patterns of professional training do have their effects and arfe 
worthy of exploration in their own righj as the sources of particular 
historical developments. 

Permit me, if I may, to move on to my second topic, namely, the 
recent history of the d^torate in education. I might remark at the 
outset that in focusing on tii^ doctorate 1 am departing from what has 
been fairly common practice in reviewing the education ''of the 
educating professions. Most discussions have concentrated, not on the 
highest level of professional prepanatiDn, but rather on the minimum 
preparation required for entry into these professions; as a result the 
history of the education oSthe educating professions has been 
essentially the story of a slowly increasing minimum, from normal- 
school training, to baccalaureate-levertraining, to the masters-level 
training fhat has becomfe common in our own times. My interest, 
however, is in the problematics of professional education, in the 
intellectual substance and systematic experience deemed essential to 
first*class practice; agd I believe this is better gleaned from a scrutiny 
of doctoral program^ than from consideration of preservice preparation 
in general/That there is such a gap between the doctorate and the 
minimum level of preparation required for entry into professional 
service is a datum of great significance. 

There We three bench marks that 1 should like to note before 
I - * 
turning m the more recent history. The year 1893 was the one in 

which Teachers College, then newly aiiied with Columbia, announced 

this country's first formal Doctor of Philosophy program in the field of 

education. The year 1920 was the one in which the newly established 

Harvard Graduate School of Education announced the flr^ formal 

Doctor of Education program. And jhe year 1934 was/{he one in 

which Teachers College announced a Doctor of Education program 

alongside its Doctor of Philosophy program. The dates and programs 

are^significant because they allow us to glimpse the problelriatics of 

prdlkssional training in education at important turning points in the 

history of two influential institutions, 

Let us consider the requirements for the Teachers C,0{lege Ph,D. in 
education during the early years of Russell s adp»rnTsTration, They 
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incuided formal work in educational psychology, history of education, 
and philosophy of education; two practica, at least one of which had 
to be in a specialized field of education ("practicum" seems to have 
been used to refer fo any advanced course in ^vhich the students were 
expected to produce original work); graduate study in some 
department of Columbia other than education; and a dissertation ^ 
"showing power of independent thought and capacity to advance 
knowledge in the candidate's ^hosen field/' Now, at least two 
observations are in order as oi\g sets these requirements against 
Russell's Awn idgal paradigm of professional education. First, as one 
studies the mi^fflable practica, they seem much more closely related to 
"professk^aKknowledge" than to '^technical skill/' The descfption of 
Professof^ward L. Thorndike's practicum in educational psychology 
read as fol^^s: "The course prepares advanced students to investigate 
such problems in education as involve accurate treatment of mental 
characteristics, and will provide future principals and superintendents 
of schools with the technical knowledge of statistics which will enable 
them to use conveniently and profitably =the data available in any 
school system/' Fair enough, one might say: that is precisely what 
Professor Thorndike should have been teaching aspiring princi^ls and 
superintendents. But consider the descriptions of^Professor Milo 
HilTsaas*s practicum on elementary education and Professor Julius ^ 
Sachs's practicum on secondary education. The description of 
Hillegas*s read as follows: "A preliminary study of the principles 
underlying the course of study will be followed by a detailed 
investigation of current practice, in the leading American cities, A 
comparison of conditions in this country with the practice in England, 
Germany, and France will form part of the course/' AnB the 
description of Sachs's read: "Students are expected to prepare during 
the course, in addition to. assigned book reviews, papers bearing either 
on (1) general tendencies in American and foreign secondary school 
systems; or (2) the relation between the secondary school and the 
elementary school, as well as the college; or (3) specific problems in 
secondary education, with special reference to the public high school. ' 
Second, as one looks over the lists of disssPtetions produced, it is clear 
that there was an initial concentratioH.on studies in the history and 
philosophy of education and then a shife tcritudies in the psychology 
of education and in the statistical analyiis/of survey data relating to 
educat^)nal institutions and programs. Jf^4here was a problematics of 
the Teachers College curriculum circa 1910, then, it was that of a 
historical and statistical approach to the institutions and processes of 
€ducation(5). ^ 

Let us turn now to the requirements for the Harvard Ed.D, during 
the earj^ years of the Graduate School of Education in the 1920s, 
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Students seeking candidacy for the degree were required to show ^ 
evidence of successful teaching experience and a working knowledge of 
biuloqy, psychology, and the social sciences. Once adniitted, their 
p'lograms revolved around formal work in at least five fields of 
education, with studies of the sociahtheory of education, the H||^ry of 
education, and educational psychology required of afli As for the^ 
thesis, its stated purpose was to enable the student "to conduct an 
independent investigation, in which he handles effectively the 
knowledge already available upon his subject and produces a 
constructive result of importance and value," 

' ~ ■ _ ■ I - 

Once again, two observations are in order. First, a^ one exaniines 
the actual curriculum at Harvard, one is struck by the paucity of 
course offerings in cumparteon wuth those of Teachers College, The 
Harvard program of study had greater focus, to be sure, but doctoral 
candidates were nujre likely to pursue this program on an independent 
basis, doubtless with occasional assistance from the faculty. Second, 
the programmatic; requirements for the EdT), were really quite similar 
to those for the Ph,D. at Teachers College, with the principal 
difference being in the latitude permitted students in the choice of 
thesis topics. When one considers the topics actually" chosen, however, 
it is clear that they were far more like contemporary dissertation 
topics at Teachers CoUege than they were different. Ultimately, the 
difference between the Harvard Ed.D. program and the Teachers 
College Ph.D. prugranrdurjng the 1920's derived much more from the 
differing size and character of the two institutions than from any 
fundamental difference in the problematics they embodied. 



Finally, qiven the preeminence of Teachers College in doctoral 
training in education before World \^t\r II = Coiumbla granted 1,600 
doctorates in the field between 1898 and 1941 — it is instructive to 
examine the requirements for the Doctor of Education degree at 
Teachers Colleqe when it was first authorized in 1934. These included 
three years of formal course work, at least a sixth of which would 
consist of courses "covering issues common to workers in the 
educational field": a series of written and oral examinations intended 
to appraise "preparation and fitness for professional leadership in the 
field of specialization"; and ^project report on some educational ^ 
activity or service, designed to demonstrate professic^al competence in 
its widest possible personal and professional application. Initially, 
courses "covering issues common Jo workers in the educational field" 
were conceived to be courses in the so-called foundations of 
education — the history, philosophy, sociology, and psychology of 
education — but later the conception was broadened to include courses 



in educational administration, guidance, and curriculum and 
instruction. As for the topics of project reports, they very quickly went 
beyond the subjects of contemporary Ph.D. dissertations to include, 
among other things, syllabi for new courses, suggestions for 
curriculurh development in particular states or localities, and plans for 
administrative and institutional reform. By 1941, the number of Ed.D,s 
granted at Columbia each year was nearly equal to the number of 
Ph.D.s the university was awarding in the field of education. 

Now, my purpose in sketching the development of these early 
doctoral programs- at Columbia and Harvard has been primarily to 
convey some sense of what actually happened to Russeirs mod#l of 
professional education at his own institution in th# years prior to 
World War IL And it seems to me that the principal generalization one 
must draw from the data is the inescapable fact of devolution. For all 
Russeirs high aspirations #o create a profession of education 
comparable to the professions of law and medicine, the drift in 
practice was steadily away from that goal, ((he requirement of general 
culture may have been assumed, but it was not.xarefully insisted upon, 
beyond the bachelors degree needed for admission^ The requirement 

* of special scholarship was enforced in the early years of the Ph.D. via 
insistence on graduate study in the university outside the field of 
education; but it was not included in the requirements for the Ed.D., 
and, as a matter of fact, it was abandoned as a requirement for the 
Ph.D. before too long. The requirement of professional knowledge was 
more resolutely honored than any other, but only a minimal core of 
common work in the history, philosophy, and psychology of education 
was insisted upon. And the requirement of technical skill was • 
acknowledged rhetorically but neither honored nor enforced 
programmatically. In effect, the structural disjunction between the 
preservice and inservice phases of professional education wreaked 
havoc with the integrity artd coherence of the Russell model. Student 
teaching became the principal practicum of the preservice phase of 
training; and the so-called practica of the inservice phase were in truth 
seminars, at best, opportunities for scientific and scholarly inquiry into 
professional problems, at worst, didactic lectures. Even more 
important, the students who came for advanced training had already 
learned their professional roles in the field and were returning to the 
university for a limited amount of specialized knowledge and for . 
eventual credentlaling. The result was a fragmentation of the 

, professional curriculum and a loss of coherence among its patis. What 
emerged was, to borrou^a familiar phrasing from the Teachers College 
catalogue on the eve of World War II, a program of advanced 
graduate study **developed in the light of the candidate's previous 
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education and experience" and emphasizing "preparation for 
competent profeslional performa™e(8)". 

That this drift was national rather than local in scope is dDCunriented 
by two studies of the doctorate in education undertaken in 1958 and 
1969 by the America^ Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(in the latter instancef in collabofation with Phi Delta Kappa). The 
first gathered data from 3,428 doctoral graduates of 92 institutions, 
who had earned their degrees between 1956 and 1958^ the second, 
which replicated the first, gathered data from 15,140 doctoral 
graduates of 124 institutions, who had earned their degrees between 
1965 and 1969. The two surveys covered a variety of topics, including 
the characteristics of the institutions, the characteristics of the 
students when admitted, the characteristics of the instructiorfll 
programs, and the characteristic personal and professional problems^ 
associated with earning the degree. Nothing emerged more clearly 
from these surveys than that neither the Ph.D, nor the Ed.D, program 
in education had much in common from one institution to another, 
beyond the elemental fact that they provided advanced training. As 
between the Ph,D. and the Ed.D,, the studies concluded that the sole 
distinguishing difference inhered in the foreign language requirerrient 
traditionally associated with the Ph.D. As regards any common core 
of subject matter generally associated with the doctorate in education, 
the only requirements common to as many as half the/programs 
across the country were educational measurement arid statistics, 
educational psychology, and philosophy of education. Beyond that, 
jiverything else connected with the doctorate, Except the financial and 
personal difflcurties attendant on earning it, could be subsumed under 
the rubric "diversity." For all intents and purposes, three-quarters of a 
century after its brave formulation in 1900, the Russell paradigm and 
the probjematics it represented were in shambles(9). 

Permit me, then, to move on to my third topic: What ought the 
education of educators to look like in our own time? In this 
connection, I should like to make a number of preliminary 
observations about the wq/ld of present-day education and then 
propose a set of recommendations based on those observations. 

I have argued in my recent writings that we have been living 
through a revolution in education that may be as profound at the 
original invention of the school. It is a revolution compounded df 
several elements^ the rapid expansion of higher educatioa^^t^^ point 
where one out of every two high school graduates has been going on 
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to college; the massive shifts in population, from east to west, from 
south to north, from country to city, and from city to subiirb, which 
have created new and extraordinary clienteles to educate: the 
movement of women into paid employment outside the home in 
unprecedented numbers, with prodigious consequences for the^ family: 
the changing pharacter of work associated with the emergence of a 
postindustrlal societjBknd in particular the growth of the so-called 
knowledge industries; the various civil rights and liberation movements 
of the 1960s and 1970s, which ifave so radically changed the 
management and politics of education(lO). . . 

And beneath all of these, and inexorably affecting them, has been 
the educational transformation wrought by mass television. In 1950, 
fewer than 10 percent of American homes had television sets. Today, 
that figure has leveled off at around 97 percent. Moreover, so far as 
can be determined, at least ohe member of the average American 
household is watching television more than six hours out of every 24, 
with the greatest amount of viewing being done by the very young, the 
very old, and the very poof. Once one recognizes that television 
teaches— not only via channels specifically labeled educational but 
across the entire spectruin of public and commercial programming — 
the fact of television in 97 percent of American homes being viewed six 
hours a day itself constitutes revolution. That revolution has drastically 
altered familial education. It has radically altered the education of the 
public at large. And it has fundamentally modified the context in 
which all schooling proceeds. 

Most important for our purposes, this complex of revolutions has 
transformed the traditional profession of education at the same time 
. that it has created a variety of new educating professions— one thinks, 
for example, of day-care workers, scriptwriters in children's television 
production units, learning consultants in libraries, and museufns, 
training officers in business and industry, and gerontologists in senior 
citizens' centers, AH these people carry on educational work of 
profound significance that can surely be enhaneed via sound 
professional preparation. Moreover, to be most effective, each must 
pursue his or her special activities with full knowledge of what thf 
others are doing. Their work as educators is inextricably intertwined; 
in fact, they are in many ways members of a single profession. 

^ What should the education of these educators look like during the 
yeaVs immediately ahead? In my opinion, we can do no better than to 
take James Earl Russeirs four components and reformulate them in 
present-day terms. First, general culture. Obviously, educators 




working with clients of any age in any field and in any institution ought 
to be broadly cuitivated individuals. And this means that they ought to 
receive their undergraduate edutation at institutions where faculty 
members and students think seriously together about the substance 
an^ meaning of a liberal education, and particularly, to repeat 
Russeirs concern, about the relationships among the several fields of 
knowledge. This is not to suggest that every undergraduate institution 
ought to reach the sljme conclusions about these mltterg; it would be 
) revolution enough in my opinion if the colleges simply began to reflect 
on ihBm, 

Second, special scholarship. Educators working with clients of any 
age ought to have at least one teaching field in which they are expert 
' or hav% been expert in the past, No'matter how general an educators 
respon|ibilities, no matter how far removed from the diurnal business 
of teaching, he or she should ideally have mastered some field of 
knowledge or art sufficiently well to have been able to reflect 
systematically on the various ways in which it might be taught to ^ 
clients at difflrent stages of development and in different teaching 
situations. I myself have taught history in schools and colleges, in 
public libraries and over commercial television, via brightly illustrated 
pamphlets written for factory employees and heavy tomes written for 
other specialists in the field. I have taught histbry to second-graders, 
, using facsimiles of the New-Engtand Primer: to twelfth-graders, using 
their own programs of study as the point of departures to schooUboard 
members, using their most pressing problems as grist for my mill; to 
other professors of history, using recent monographs in the field as the 
basis for my discussion. The approach, the sequence, the level, and 
the material for immediate consideration differed from one instance to 
another; in all of them, however, I was teaching the same American 
history, ^ ^ 

Third, professional knowledge. Hek, Russell, reflecting the period in 
which he wrote, tended to concentrate on the history, philosophy, 
and psychology of schooling, though he was patently aware of the 
neeci for trained educators in "trade schools, industrial schools, 
Sunday schools, reform schools, houses of refuge, and other 
philanthropic institutions/' Given the^readth of today's educational 
enterprise and the explosion of scholapy knowledge in the relevant 
humanistic, social, and behavioral disciplines; 1 would propose a 
reformulation that would include three elements: policy studies, 
developmental studies, and peqagogical studies. By policy studies I 
refer to those studies of the humanities and social sciences that 
contfibute to an understanding of the aims of education, of the 
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situatlonrand institutions in which education proceeds in different 
societies^ and of the inextricabU ties between educational institutions 
and the societies thar^ustain tnem and that a^e in turn affected by 
them. By developmental studies I refer to those studies of the 
humanities and beh^vlWal sciences (in^cluding biology) that contribute 
to ar^understanding of human development over the entire life cycle 
and of the various ways in which different forms of education affect 
that development— of itritical importance here would be studies of 
socialization, enculturbtion, and learning that clari^ the nature and 
outcome of the educational process. By pedagogical studies I refe^ to 
those ^stematic studies of the practice of teaching and learning In a 
variety of situations, that unite policy and developmental studies with 
studies ^f the substantive characteristics of various fields of the 
curridt^lum and with studies of the structural characteristics of various 
learning environmentp. In Herbert Simon's terms, pedagogical studies 
are an^png the "sciences of the artificial," marked by a quest for 
systematic knowledge about how to design^articular kinds of human 
environments. As such, they must be pursued in the world of 
practice^ in schools, colleges, day-cate centers, libraries, museums, 
work places, and community agencies, all regarded as centers for 
creative inquiry as well as for the demonstration of excellent 
perfarmance. I believe every faculty of education worthy of the name 
ought to have networks of such institutions associated with it in a ^ ^ 
research and teaching capacity, in the fashion of the teaching 
hospitals traditionally associated with medical schools(ll). 

Now, policy studies and developmental studies might well call to 
mind the so-called preclinical studies of the niedical curriculum, with, 
pedagogy, like pathology/partly preclinic&l and partly clinical. But the 
distinction between the preclinical and the clinical has broken down in 
medical educationlin recent years and I do not believe it Would be a 
useful one to maintain in the education of educators. Professional 
cuc^icula in general require a continuing mutual relationship between 
Pfeciimcal and clinical instruction that renders the distinction less 
useful than Welch's generation thought it might be. I would also 
remark that a spirit of inquiry must characterize the entire range of 
professional studies if they are not to deteriorate rapidly into mere 
didacticism. During the 1950s and 1960s the common solution to the 
problem of reviving a spirit of inquiry in education courses was to 
bring them into closer relationship with cognate offerings of faculties 
of ^ts and sciences; but too often the price of the heig^Jened spirit of 
inquiry wqs the disappearance of any relevance to th^problems of 
education. I hap^n to believe that the offerings of emlfcation faculties 
can embody both a spirit of inquiry and the required rele^nce to 



tducatlonal probtemsi but to Insure th^t tNy do so will taRe a 
•ttadCut contmltnaent to both on the part of thoJie.fecultics that Kas 
not ahvai^^m in ^dti^t In recent years. In adaition« educptlon 
hmuMm will havi to be a pood dtal more imaginative than they have ^ 
* In the past with r^pect to grouping and synth^iiing the substance ' 
and methods of policy studies, developmental studies, and pedagogi^l 
sttidles. There is not enough time for the topiring educator to study ^ - ' ^ 
the history, philMophy, Anthropology, econom|6i, politics, sociology, 
psychology, and biology of education seriatim 'un discrete units; and 
the cuifent prvtice of permitting studenis to iilect one or another 
these studi<^ while Ignoring the rest ii simply^ot defensible(12)/ ^ 
' ' 

Obviously, the dlscus^n of pedagogical studies moves us edsfly to ^ 
Russeirs fpurth component, technical skill. This Is the realm in which 
the ptofessional preparation of educators has "been weakest over the 
years, desplt4^the attention that has recently been paid t^o^called ^ 
laboratory experience in the presefvice phase and to so-cahtd 
competencV^bhied'ipstructiqn througlfout the prograAi. At thelKhest, 
pedagogical sfudles Jjolrt proflfsional knowledge , and technical skill in. a 
way that bridges the gap that htfs historically dclsted between the two, 
B^idl^Sogy is not, merely a sciMce of design; It is ilso. In Joseph 
^^^hwab's terms,-ohe of . the eclectic arts, masked by d^^st for 
practice based on a contlniially changing calculus of knowledge drawn 
from many relevant sciences^ I believe ^ery candidate for the 
doctorate in education ought to study pedagogy partly via a rotating 
internship through a variety of educational situations,^ where direct 
participation in the daily business of teaching and Teaming can be 
Joined to systematic study of tested practice based on continuing 
inquiry and appraisal. The hallmark of the techhlcally skilled educator 
in our timf^ pught to be his or her profound au^reness of the 
relationsMp'^etween what goes on in any particular educational 
situation^ and what goes on^in all the other educational situations in 
whifch the client participates. It is this |ii mUch as anything else that 
dicrtates both a diversified Internshipi involving not only schools but 
libraries, museums, community centers, and the like, and a"common 
professional preparation for the educating prof€Silon$(13). 

A word about the thesis requiremem, which has long been a touchy 
and controversial aspect of doctoral stray. My own inclination would 
be to abolish it in its present form, as too much a mimicking of thfe 
Ph.D. program in the ^adltional acadetpic areas (where the thesis has 
In any, case come under increasing fire as irrelevant to subsequent 
respon^^ibility and/performande). Instead, I would provide ample 
opportunity in^a^anced seifilnars and practica for individual and 
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'I^e'^kborative scholarship and performance 4hat can be subjected to ^ 
^T^kimmmiAc review and appraisal by faculty and student cdUeagues, I 
^ 'would prefer to see one or two solid research papers, a terse scholarly 
' evaluation of an f ducational undertakings and a first-class 

demonstration' of teaching skill as the publicly Judged fruits of doctoral 
^ study in education rather than an overly long, if competent, tl^esis that 

will sit unread in the llbr^y forever. For those who have something of 
%thesisilength to say, the thesis ought to remain an option; but I do not 
r^believe we should continue to require it of every doctoral candidate. 



Permit me a final thought. James^ Earl Russell stated his belief in 
1900 that general culture, special scholarshipp professional knowledge, 
and technical skill were essential to all educators, not merely the 
leaderi of the profession. I would restate that belief as my own. And I 
would maintain further that the time has come to require the 
doctorate fpr all who would seek entry into the educating professions. 
Many states already require five years of preparatiOT for a pefinanent 
school certificate— the requirement is most often satisfied by four years* 
of undergraduate education joined to a fifth year of professional 
preparation. 1 would argue for redesigned programs, not unlike the six- 
year B.S.-M.D. programs at Northwestern University and Boston 
University, in which the B.A. and the Ed.D. could be obtained at the 
end of six years. Through careful planning, the Audies leading' to 
general culture would also provide a base for the policy and 
developmental studies, some aspects of which are surely as liberal as 
they are professional. Through careful planning, too, the policy and 
developmentaf studies could be made to relate to the pedagogical 
studies far more than has hitherto been the case; arid the latter could 
be started early enough— perhaps in the third or fourth year— that . 
^ they could enrich the work in the other professional realms. I do not 
think the decision to pursue a career in education would necessarily 
have^to be made during the senior year of high school, as is th case 
with the six*year B.S.-M.D, programs; it could probably be made as 
late as the sophomore year in the right kind of undergraduate 
program. And, for able individuals who might decide at a later stage 
to enter one of the educating professions, there would remain the 
option of the three-year doctoral program following the award of the 
bachelor's degree. Finally, I am assuniing that there would be 
postdoctoral programs in education, as there are in all the other major 
professional fields, through which practitioners would be able to, 
extend, deepen, and update their special scholarship, professional , 
knowledge, and technical skill, as well as to gain expertise in such 
fields as management, supervision, or administration. 
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As G. K. Gh^erton once remarked of Christianity, it Is not, after'^ 
b11« that James Earl Rl^i^iri ideal was eVer tried an^ found wanting, 
it it^^ther that Riiiiell*s ideal was never r.eally tried at alL Gfven the 
Mtieipated steady state ^ American education In the early 1980s, it is 
unlikely that we shall have a bentr time to make the attempt. 

NOTES . \ • 
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' / ' ' II* T^e InsHtutions (WMhlngton, D.Ci American Association of 
^ Colleges for Teachers Education, 1960) and Neville Robertson ^ 
and Jack K. Slstler, The Doctore^m in Education: An Inquiry Into 
ConditionB pectins Pur8MA;0:the^^p^ Degree in the Field 
of Education=Thc Institution {B^^ Indj Phi Delta 

Kappa, 1971). For the sociological jcontext of contemporaiv 
teacher education, see Dan C. Lortie, Schoolteacher: A 
Sociological Study (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975). 
* 10 . These Ideas are developed in Lawrence A. Cremin, Public 

Education (New York: Basic Books, 1976), and TradAlons of 
Anterican Education (New Yorki Basic Books, 1977). 
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John Dewey, **The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education," 
Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education, Pmrt 1 (Chicago: Department of Education, University 
5 of Chicago, 1904). ^ * 

12 On the tendency of faculties of education to Vacillate between an 
^ ^ overconcern for relevance to practice and an overconcern for 

academic respectability, see Nathm Glazer, *The Schools of the 
Minor Professions,*' Minerva, XIl (1974), ^6-364. 
^ . 13 For Schwab's formulation, see Joseph J. Schwab, "The Practical: 
A Language for Curriculum,*' School Review, UOCVIII (1969-70), 
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HENRY J. HERMANOwicZ 

I plan to use this occasion to tell yov^bout some of the accbmplishments 
of youf organization during this past year, and thtn to speculate about a 
few major future activities of AACTE on the n^ional scene. First, however, 
I beg your indulgence while I engage in persorjal reffecHon about this office. 

.Serving as the .elected president of AACTE has been a tremendous 
honor that I shall never forgets It has also been a series of fascinating 

' learning experiences which have contributed immensely to my own 
education. As my predecessors can testify and my successors already 
recognize^ the office is not merely one of performing pleasant ceremoni^ 
duties. Indeed, the responsibilities have become so diversified and 
demanding that the honorrt position on occasion has bjcome somewhat of 
an energy and en^tfance test. For example, the president chairs the Board 
of Directors and its executive committee. The president also serves as a 
liaison representative to the executive committee of the Advisory Council 
of State Representatives (ACSR). Every second year the president chairs 

%the coordinating board of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) and my term of office hit that particular yeaf. The 
president represents AACTE on the Forum of Education Organization 
Leaders, a coalition of organizations. This year, I also served on the search r 
committee responsible. for finding a new director of NCATEJn addition, 
there were some negotiating sessions that had to be conducted with father 
organizations. Such experiences have been interesting and rewarding. But 
if I have passed the energy and endurance tesj, it has been largely because 
of the assistance, hard work, and support of a remarkably talented Board of 



AACTE President Henry J. Herrnanowicz is Dean, College of Education, The " 
Pmnsylvania State University. University Park, He delivered this speech Feb. 
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Directors along with the dadicateftf forts of an ^ceptionally fine^LCTE 
staff and executive director. 

Smne Rsccnt Accomplishineiits 

Part of the increased tBmg^ AACTE and its preli^nt have ex^rience J 
is obviously a result of the eriticaftlmes we are in. The pnenonnenal growth 
and the heydays of the 1960s are behind us. The eight rather depressing 
predictions of Dave Clark dQring last year's Hunt lecture^ certainly could be 
applicable not oply to sch^te of education but to the totality of higher 
education whiCTi has been characterized as a no growth industry in 
American society. However, n6w more than ever is a time for positive 
leadership. All of us have teen facing fiscal problems at our home 
institutions fofcing retrenchmertt decisions as well as possible erosion of the 
quality program and research e^orts. On the other hand* such 
pircumStances clearly suggest (he increasing critical tieed for an 
organization like AACTE. We, the board and officers of AACTE with your 
help, have taken a number of positive leadership steps and they bear , 
repeating. ^ 

(1) .Over the past year we have improved our ^plations with the National 
. Education Association (NEA), American Federation of Teachers 

(AFT), and a number of other education organizations^ serving in 
- coalitions to help influence and direct fieeded changes in educational 
policy or legislation. There is no question that we have established a 
much more prominent AACTE presence in Washington, D.C, as a 
result of the work of our staff, the members of our ^vernmental 
Relations Commission, and collaboration with the education policy 
committee of the land grant deans association. Furthermori, we are 
increasing our tie-in Activities with other organizations including 
AASCUED, AERA, AVA,* and the Higher Eduq^tion Consortium in. 
Special Education. 

(2) In additbn, we have reworked the constitution of what is now called the 
Forum of Education Organization Leaders which serves as a coalition 
of nine major education organizations with regular advisory input tc^ ^' 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. AACTE and the American 
Association of School Administrators, American Federation of 
Teachers, Council of Chief State School Officers, Edutation 

* Commission of the States, National Association of State Boards of 
Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Education Association, and National School Boa"^ Association are part 



* American Association of State Colleges and University Educdtiun Dtfanb, American 
Educational Research Association, and the American -Vocational Association. 
AASCUED is now the Teacher Education Council of State Colleges and 
Universities (TECSCU). ^ 
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, of this important coalition. In our past two meetings with tf^e 

dmmisiioner, the asstetant secretary of Education, and the Direct^ 
lof the National Institute of Education (NIE)^ 

With efforts to regain some of the ground that education has lost m our 
national priorities. Indeed, we are pleased that President Carter has 
called for a 24 percent increase in federal aid to education as part of his 
1979 budget. Although it is still aDmewhat unclear and controversial, I 
am also generally pleased that President Carter will press to establish a 
new cabinet leveLDeparmiOTt of Education, It would be presumptuous 
to lay claim for aD th^se results, but such developments have not come 
* about without the active support and participation of AACTE, 
*(3) We have carefully monitored and contributed AACTE input into the 
. operations of NCATE including the recent revision of NCATE' 
Standards. That revision as well as further accreditation project ^ 
actrvitiesalso witnessed the excellent leadership of our Commission on 
Multicultural ^ucation. Through the responsibl* work of Fred Giles 
and other A^TE representatives on the NCATE Coordinating Board 
^long with excellent cooperation of NEA, we h|ve broken a political log 
jam and increased the number of cpnstifLient m^mbere as well as a / ^ 
public representative to the council without jeopardizing an appropriate 
balance of powtr- We have participated substantially in the selection 
and appointment of a mL Executiye Director of NCATE and we are 
extremely pleased to h^e Dean Lyn Gubser assuming this important 
position on July L We have pushed to make a comprehensive study 
and reformation of NCATE the number one priority of the NCATE 
CounciL 

(4) We have recently received appmval and continued funding for co- 
sponsorship of the ERIC Ciearinghouse on Teacher Education for one 
year with options on four additional years. In essence, it means that 
AACTE will serve as a principal sponsor of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education for the next five consecutive years. Such efforts will 
continue to strengthen our organizational role as a national 
cornmunication and data center for teacher education. Furthermore 
we are working to make the Journal oj Teacher Education a more - ^ ■ 
prominent and widely circulated publication for all major audience 
concerned with preservice and inservice preparation of education 
personneL In additionSwe are establishing a Commission on Programs 
and Projects to seek new deyelopmental thrusts that will enhance our 
services to member institutions and our national leadership role. We 
are also creating a new standing Committee on Issues and Resolutions 
a^ a mechanism to formulate official AACTE positions on crucial issues 
Such positions will be based upon your participation and action during 
Annual Meetings and will provide us with an opportunity to speak more 
forcefully as a national or^^anization while establishing positions and 
directions for our future in preparing education personnel. 
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(5) With this past Board of Directors election we have revamped our ^ 
govef nance structure so thrt the Board will soon have a bd^ 

r regional and six at large representatives. In addition, we have built and 
strengthened our network of state units as an integral part of our 
governance system, involving the Advisory Council of State 
Representatives with the chairman of that body serving as a member of 
the Board of Directors. The Board receives and welcomes regular input 
- fromACSR. r 

(6) We.have tightened the fiscal operations of the Association, utilizing 
program budgets that correspond to our organizational priorities. We 
are reviewing the management and results of such programs and 
services to our co vtituent members onVn annual basil!^ planning 

- necessary changes in the Association s priorities and subseq[uent . 
operating budgets. We continue to operate an organization wi^staffmg 
and services supported more by soft^oney than by our dues or other 
income. I think that we have stretched our resources to provide our 
member institutions with a strong, effective-national organizatibn. 

(7) An^ finally, one of my principal concerns has been reasserting the 
distinctive role and responsibilities of higher education as the ^ainmg, 
research, and knowledge producing arm o?the education professions- 
The theme of this Annual Meeting was an attempt to reaffirm the fact 

. that colleges and universities have the principal responsibility for 

improving the knowledge base of the ediJcation professions. Now more^ 
than ever we have to assert the centrality of this role through our 
publications, commission agtivities, legislative influence, and Annual 
Meeting^. In my opinion, there^has been almost a national 
preoccupation with power and control as the bases for fashioning the 
destiny of teacher education. While the politics and governance of 
preparing educators are vitally important to the ehtire enterprise, we 
cannot lose sight of our key role in improving the knowledge base. Such 
efforts should'remainour principal concern, and our responsibility in 
improving the substance and quality of education personnel 
developrcient, both preservice and inservice, should remain a main 
thrust of AACTE, ^ 

In this year's Annual Meeting, 1 have been impressed beyond all 
expectations with the thematic conference organization and eKtraordmary 
recruitment of talent accomplished by my colleague^Harold Mitzel an^hT? 
Planning Committee. As I wrote to the members of the Committee, it is fhe 
most substantive Annual Meeting format we ever have been able to put 
together for AACTE. Let me turn now to what I see as three major 
developments, all of which are rejated to our conference theme and the 
future of AACTE on the |^tional scene. ^ 
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Need for Models' of Exe^llence 
in Teacher Education 



I was intrigued with Larry Cremin's Hunt lecture^ofmulation or, more 
precisely, reformulatbrT of Russeirs four components for preparing 
educators. You wilkeeall that he talked about program components in 
general culture as well as spedal schQlarship before^ocusing upon 
profeBsmnal knowledoe. This third component of pro/essiofto/ knotutedge, 
according to Cremin, would include ^licy studies, developmental studies, 
and peda^gical studies. In my mind, I simply converted those categories 
into ^he conventional grouping of educational foundationSj learning and 
human development, and the study of teaching. The fourth component, 
tBchmcal sfciH, would l» Cultivated in rotating internships involving 
intellectual interplay and inquiry between actual practice; professional t 
knowledge, and pedagogical itudies. My principal surprise came at ^ 
Cremin *s belief that this sub^antive format for a doctorate in education 
should be required for all permanent teaching eertification.^ 

Interestingly enough, the Cremin proposal appears to be remarkably 
connpatible with the proposals found in the AACTE Bicentennial 
Commission's chapter on "Designing the Career Lon^ Preparation of 
Teachers" in Educating a Pro/ession.^ The authors of this report proposed 
that the preparation of teachers be recast in a sp'bstantially reconceived and 
coWibined bachelor and masters degree sequence withkn additional year of 
supervised employment as an internship. They also described a third level 
of professional certification which would verify a mastery of knowledge and 
skill that Cremin probably would associate with his similar notion of 
requirements for a teacher scholar. 

In the 1969 AACTE publication Teachers for the Real World, B, O, Smith 
wrote about three interrelated components essential for the preparation of 
teachers which were analogous to the Cremin-Russell program quadrivium. 
Smith described a theoretical component which included interpretive 
knowledge and situationoriented content to develop problem solving; a 
teaching cornponent which would emphasize study in depth of the teaching 
fjeld including metaknowledge; and a training cornpdnent involving the 
cultivation of technical skills in field^based complexes.^ 

Our national need for models of excellence and the similarity of such 
propositions for renovating teacher education suggest that we have 
reached a point where we must move ahead. Smith, Cremin, Howsam, et 
al have done us a great professional service, but we cannot merely present 
or discuss such general proposals about the substantive renovation of 
teacher education and rest our case. There are some who will argue that 
five^ or siK^year programs for preparing teachers are unrealistic and not 
economically feasible.5till others will insist that the public will not hire 
products of such programs at higher cost because society's inherent but 



undeclared eommitmint is to mediocre, ineKpensive education. I don't 
agree/ ^ f ^ ^ 

Some critics will add that the blti^rint for organizing the professional 
content Is unclear or that such Content is|p^ufficiently related to the 
enterprise of "schooling" at the pres^fySgTe, Hefp, I have considerable . 
difficulty in accepting C reminds proposition advocating a doctorate ^r all 
permahently certified teachers. We can tall mio the hisidrical criticism of 
past programs beaming enlarged and extended but not necessaril| more 
functionaL \ I 

However, I think that the tirrte has come^when we must judicious^ 
transform such general ideas for improving teacher education into cWeftfUy 
conceived program specifications that will result in a few rigorously, 
designed exemplary teacher education models. I would put juy money on 
tightly ireconceptualized five year programs for implementation and 
assessment. Sdete models should be funded by the U.S, Office of Education 
(USOE)a9d put into operation in the form of clinically oMAted research 
strategies similar to those described by Fred McDonal^n his recent article 
. "Research^nd Development Strategies for Improving TeacheV 
^Education/'^I am not talking about resurrecting the former model 
elementary teacher education program show, but actually funding 
longitudinal research involving risk capital from USOE, strong support from 
a few colleges or universities^ and very deliberate collaboration with select ^ 
loc4l education agencies and'communit ies. 

I believe that AACTE could serve-as a national clearinghouse or 
coordinating agency for such efforts in cooperation with a number of other 
national organizations in education. The ultimate aim, of course, must be to 
jmprov^ the fundamentarquality of schooling in our society. Such an overall 
strategy could also provide us wit^'^learer picture for building the 
necessary relationships between presetvice #hd inservice teacher 
education. It is absurd and wasteful to treat them as separate entities or to 
regard either as independent from improving the quality of education in our 
schools. 

IriMrvice Education 

.Although there have been some excellent efforts in inservice education, 
in general I believe that inservice education of teachers in the United States 
has been a national disaster ar^S. We have had disparate efforts ranging, 
from various conventions to county institutes to preschool orientation 
sessions and various ad hoc workshops, as well as so<alled master degree 
equivalency programs and even selling degrees by mail=al[ conducted in ' 
the name of inservice education. Such random efforts have been pursued 
with little prior assessment of their actual need, meager conception of 
design, no coordination of their operations, virtually no state or national 
policies to guide their direction, and minimal effort to assess the efficacy of 
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sufch diversified efforts for producing certain alleged results. Indeed^ we • * 
even talk cross purposes about th% meaning of inservice eduction, I 
_,suspect most of us generally assume that inservice education would be any 
formal or info'ntial strategy to upgrade a practitioner's knowledge, - - 
competence, of job performance after he/she has completed the initial 
program of preparation-certification and hai become employed. The 
AACTE Bicentennial Commission report attempted to cla^fy'some of this 
confusion by describing p^^eseru/ce educaf/ofras emphaiiziftg the generic 
knowledge, behaviors, and skills needed for initial performance. In contrast, 
inservice education was described as meeting the needs of the particular 
schdol system. Continuing professional education was depicted as 
acquiring advanced competence and leadership^ability as a teacher scholar 
largely through advanced graduate preparatiQn and acknowledged by 
special certification.^ However, ambiguities rSated to operational 
definitions still remain. Furthermore, one gets the impression that the 
various interest, groups, including higher education, have been more 
concerned with the^politlcal, tewHoriaj, or control issues than in needs- 
assessment or conceptu^izing'delivery systepis for most effective results. 
Thus, we have an abundance of persuasive literature and propagandajtut 
very littie^knowledge about the phenomenon of inservice training] 
. ''Nevertheless, the needs and potential for inservice education of teachers 
'and other education personnel are enormous. Yarger and Joyce point out 
that we have more than two million teachers in the field (And I believe that 
is a conservative estimate), over 100,000 principals and assistant principals, 
60,000 or more curriculum consultants, and over 40,000 education 
professors. This represents a fantastic aggregate'of talent, and I suspect, 
need for dealing with problems of improving the quality of schooling as well 
as the education professions m the United States. Yarger and Joyce argue 
that new structures and mechanisms are needed for linking institutions and 
such rich talents together to attack the problems and needs of inservice 
education. They insist that .. . governance, research and development, 
substantive improvement of schooling, and staff development need to be 
conceived as a totality." ^ 

I believe that AACTE should exercise leadership in focusing upon the 
entire area of inservice education. Your incoming president, J= T. Sandefur, 
is ^*ven one jump ahead of me. He has already committed the organization 
to devote its attention to this critically important area a,s^the theme of our 
1979'Annual Meeting. 1 commend J.T. for his excfellent sense of foresight. 

This brings me to my third area of necessary leadership aqtiuity for 
AACTE. ^ ' " 

Public Law 94-142 

Another impending revolution moving quickly from the wmgs to center 
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stage is Public Law 94 142, The Act has been characteriziaas **Iandmark, 
block buster, and revolutionary.'' It m all three. As most of you i<np^,,94^ 142 
often is called a "bill of rights for thr handicapped." It requirei pmvHding a 
first-rate education for handicapped youngsters including placing such ^ 
youngsters in regularclassroomrwhenever it is in their best interest. 
Providing free public education to all handicapped children starting at age 
three is another major stipulation of the Act, P,L. 94 142 also requires that 
tach hindioapped child will have an *Mndiwidualized education program" 
that ^ Jointly developed by the child s teacher and parents—and the child if 
^pc^iblfr. Such a prograrri must include an assessment of a child's present 
achievement level, specification of goals, description of strategies planned 
to meet the goals, and the means for checking the educational progress 
toward the goals. Supportive programs for preparing education personnel 
including inservice education are to be undertaken by the various states.^ 
The Act has impiicatiohs far beyond accommodating the educational needs 
of the handicapped/ 

My good friend and colleague, Dean Corrigan of the University of 
Maryland hafs been trying to get us to realize that the provisions of 94 142 
will alter much of our conventional wisdom and efforts about schooling, 
teacher education, inservice education, and the preparation of teacher 
educators. He is right. We asked Dean to spearhead a special committee of 
AACTE to help formulate some major directions for the organisation in \\ 
becoming a positive national force in facilitating provisions of 94442 as a 
means of upgrading the education professions dnd the quality of American 
public educatiori. The committee has reported to the^arck and we are 
moving ahead with such leadership efforts as a major thrust of AACTE, 



AACTE'ft Future 

I have tried to describe some recent accomplishments as well as a few 
future national efforts of AACTE. I am convinced that AACTE has been a 
strong and useful organization that really has helped all of us in the field of 
education persdnnel development^ including nonmember institutions. Like 
all organiiations, colleges and universities notwithstanding, it has room for 
improvement. With your continued support, constructive criticisms, and . 
participation, it vyill become an even stronger, more responsive 
organization. Its present missions, programs, and even governance 
undaubtedly will change m the future, and should, as a result of careful 
examination of our changing needs and goals in this complex enterprise ol 
education. ^ 

Even now, for example, the title AACTE is somewhat obsolete although 
It has great symbolic significance. Our organizational missions and those of 
oUr member institutions, while having a central focus on teacher education, 
also involve considerable attention upon preservice andanservice 




preparation of a wide variety of education personneL Some of the personnel 
we prepare are for positions outside of conventional systems of 
"schooling.'* For example, we prepare audiologists who might work in 
community clinics; reha&ilitation counselors for hospitals; adult educatorf^ 
employed by church organizations, business, o? the military; instrucfiondl 
systems personnel for industry; and the like. Such individuals are prepared 
to b#in education or education-related fields, and they are teachers only in 
^ the broadest sense. In addition, the 789 institutiu!i& uf AACTE differ in size, 
sources of support, research commitrnent, and a host of othf r varfables, 

The diversity of member institutions in our organization and their 
programs would suggest that a more accurate nomenclature for the 
organization Cyouid be the association^of colleges and universities in 
educatidri.'AIthough we have a" variety of subgroup organizations and types 
of institutions within AACTE, I think that we still need an umbrella 
organization such as ours. However, we will constantly need to redefine our 
■ common bonds and mutual interests as the orgaoization evolves. At some 
point, we may want to consider the creation of more formal assemblies for 
our subsysterns of institutions. We even may want to incorporate the - 
recognition of such subsystems in our governance^ore deliberately than 
by our present slatemaking and committee appointment process. Please 
don't misunderstand me. I am not prbposing a renaming or restructuring of 
AACTE at the present time, nor A deemphasis in the centrality of concern 
for teacher education. I simply want to recognize that changes in the 
organisation are inevitable and desirable, but they should be based upon 
.thoughtful, long range planning designed to accommodate changes in our 
rTeedsand priorities. AACTE has a long and impressive history of providing 
national support to improve programs for the preparation of education 
personnel. Now more than ever we are faced with the critical need for the 
services and strong advocacy functions of an organization like AACTE. ^ 

'My experiences^with AACTE and the issues we have faced have 
taught me to appreciate mxire fully the faculty with whom I have 
worked at Penn State andilllinoi^eflfate, as well as my fellow 
classroom teachers back ^j^^^alb, III., where 1 started in this 
profession almost 30 years^^ft. I am proud of having been a teacher" 
and honored at having played a small part 1n the activities of AACTE 
to improve programs for the preparation of education personnel. But 
most of ail, I feel privileged for having had the*opportunity of working 
with so many talented individuals on the Board, on the AACTE staff, 
and in our member institutions throughout the nation. Despite lively 
differences of opinion and occasional sharp disagreements, which are 
healthy in any organization, I have .been convinced that our hfearts 
and minds are generally on the right side of the angels in trying to 
advance education in American society. It has been a pleasure sorking 
with all of you for such a significant cause. 
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AACTE AND THE REALITIES 
OF TEACHER^EDUCATION 

J.T.SANDEFLJR n \ 

' ^ ' ' ' . . \ 

The acceptance of the gavel symbolizing the presidency of the American 
Aasociation of Colleges for Teacher Education is a highlight of my \ 
professional life that I shall never forget. My feelings at this moment are \ 
remarkably similar to those 1 had when I made an acceptance speech upon 
assuming another presidency the presidency of my^seventh grade class. 
To understand'my feelings on that never-to-be-forgotten day, and to 
understand that 1 am not making a trite comparison, you should know that I 
cornpleted six years in a small rural one -room school in Kentucky and had 
just-entered a s\k qiB^ high school with an overwhelming enrollment of 
over 200 students. 1 was elected president of a class of 33 equall^^awed . 
seventh graders. On the following Friday, an all school assen^ly was held 
during which each newly elected class president was presented to the 
student body and asked to make a fehort speech. 1 shall never forget my 
mixed feelings of pride and fear - pride in the honor that I had received from 
my p^ers, and fear that I would not be cai^abie of handling such an 
important job. 

Mustering all the courage I could summon. 1 stepped out before the 
student body and declared that despite inadequacies I felt, aod of wl^ich 
they, perhaps, had certain knowledge, it was my intent to devote my fullest 
effort toward 'leading our class in such a mafiner that we would become a 
credit to Calhoun High School and its teachers." 

Please beassured I make a similar comriiitment to you today - that I will 
devote my fullest effort toward the continued success of our association as 
it represents us in matters of concern to teacher educatien. In addition, 1 
am confident that our capable professional staff, your elected board of 
directors, and the appointed committee and commissions will continue 
their unrelenting efforts to assure that our dssociation is^a credit to our 
member institutions and to our pnjfession. , , 

We begin our new assfM. iatinn year facing a number of realities in teacher 
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education, some of which will be harsh and difficult to resolve. Most 
AACTE actions will be influGnced in a proactive or reacting way by the 
realities as sGe-n by vour leadership team of professional staff and elective 
fifficers. Thc:* courses of action and directions we take may not always')^ 
please everyone because the first reality we must face is that we are mf 
associfition with institutional diversities of philosophy, size, function, and 
loyalties. We ar^ hound together by our common interests in teacher 
education and our dedication to the irnprc^vement of our profession-. To 
^ichieve our purposes, we need your patience, your understanding, and 
esfiecially your (^ontinued support. 

AACTE Faces the Realities 

What are the realities in teacher education? How will they affect our 
cissociation.^ I do not profess to know all of the answers, but I have identified 
sfiiiH' of thi* rt'<ilities we face. I will identify briefly some areas that I believe 
Ati' deservifiy of our associaticMial attention, 

1. An imi)ortanf reality is the not so recent discovery that we are truly a 
I)lural society, tlu- ^'meltmq pot" tfieory has not worked, and/in the uvords of 
a well known AACTH pub!icatu?n. there is "no one model American." We 
coiitmuf' fo'bc* fared with the probk^m of preparing teachers who can 
perfoi;m effectively m various segmfnt^ of oLir pluralistic society, AACTE s 
Commission on MLilncultural Fiducafion is responsible for developmental 
activities m this important area and has made siqnificant contributions. But 
It would seem dpnropriate that the commission direct some attention 
duritiq the vear toward the identification and desrri[^tion of the effective 
ftNu her in multicultural mulnetfinic^ settings, and the development of 
proyi animatic mocleU for producin*] such teachers, ^" 

2.. A second realuv is the more recent discovery that sex roles have ' 
changed. Women firive demanded and received admission into 
ocf upationaL vcu arKjnal, .ind-profes-sional roies to which they had only 
limited at^cess, or no act ess, in tlie f^ast. Eductitional institutions have not - 
re^^fjontied fullv nor effV^f tiv^'K^ to tli^ new and evolviriy demands for equal 
riyhits 

3. A third significant reality of which we are all aware is organized 
leaf hens. Widi effective t^rnani^anon, teachers have a politicah as well as 
[irofessif JMcil voice, F hey !u\yc won the right to negrUiate for salary, working 
conditions, .md roles m goeern<tnce. I fully supfiort AACTE efforts to effect 
a more harrnt^niooh relat lofisiiif-) between tfie training arm and the 
practicinc.i piroft'ssit h i. l^^rt'sich-'nt Ht^'rnianowic :< was, in my opinion, highly 
eltiH tivt* as AACTI-'^ s[)< jkesnuin lor higlu^r educatfon m dialogues with 
organi/^ed tt^aclier iis^o« laiions nn ishues ot gcjvernaiKe, I hope to continue 
his examplcMsf (-ollabor^Uion and to exhibit fhi^ same kind of openness and 
willingness to explore new and b(!t!er ways of jfiinmg our efforts to improve 
teai ' ■.■rs and teaclimg, 
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4, A triajor reality we face in our institutions and in our association is 
' inadequate financing. It is paradoxical that our institutions face a demand 
for reform and revision of our teacher education programs, expansion and 
r.efinement of.ouj staff development activities, and increased service to 
schools at a time when inflation and declining support have caused us 
financial crises. It is my opinion that the formula for funding schools and 
colleges of education that is based on credit hour production is antiquated 
and in need of revision. If, as we must beiieve-, teacher education must 
participate in new and different forms of inservice education activities, 
supply nontraditional types of adult education, become more field bas^d, 
and service practitioners more effectively, then our formii^Ias for funding 
must be changed to take into account our noncredii generating activities. It 
Js my hope that AACTE can provide leadership in studying our funding 
needs, and be influential in the resolution of our problems. 

There are other realities. In the interest of time, however, let me move to 
issues as our AACTE members have seen them. Charles Bruning, 
professor of education, University of Minnesota, and former chairman, 
Advisory Couacil of State Representatives (ACSR), recently .completed a 
survey designed to place in priority order 38 issue statements. Those 38 
statements then were grouped into nine basic issue areas; accreditation and 
quality control; adr; Jssion, selection, and screening; finance, 
governance/collaboration; involvement of teacher education in schools; 
preservice/ inservice; research, staffing problems, and supply demand. 
Bruning collected data from all AACTE member institutions and other 
selected educational groups. Respondents ranked preservice/inservice the 
highest, and governance/ collaboration second. The main issues in these 
areas were, in the language of Bruning's survey instrument: 

L The need to retain and/or reestablish viable relaticinships with teacher 
organizations as well as associations of school administrators and 
school board members.' 

2. The need tcraddress the growing power and authority of state 
departments of education and their impact upon teaclier education. 

3. The need to exert additional effort to attain a more appropriate role for 
institutions of higher education in teacher centers prograrns. - 

4. The need for institutions of higher education to obtain greafrr 
representation on the professional jjractices hoards. 

5. The need to enhance and or establish credibility among teachers and 
other school personnel regarding higher education's role in inservice 
continuing education. 

6. The need to respond to federal government mandates for new teachers 
or retraining teachers arising from legislation: e.g. P.L. 94- 142 
(mainstreammg, career education, the educaticjnally disadvantaged, 
etc.). 
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7. A need to reassert that teachers should be trained as professionals on a 
university campus rather than as members of an occupation trained 
thrdugh the apprentice process. 

These, plus many more, are re-alities that AACTE must face; that we as 
institutions of higher education must face. Moreover, they are realities that 
can be faced. I, for one, am somewhat tired of pessimistic proclamations 
about the future of teacher education. Certainly, we have been somewhat 
shaken by a deluge of criticism in recent years= But times are changing, and 
new responses are needed, AACTE and teacher educators are responding. 
We recognize the need for adult learning. We recognize that college 
professors need to work in different modes and settings to be most- effective 
i|p inservice education for school practitioners. We recognize that we must 
develop new alignments and share governance in new ways. We recognize 
these riialities and we are responding to them. 

I see evidence that we are responding, at least in some of our institutions, 
by 1. providing effective, relevant, staff development activities to our 
professors to help them see the changing face of teacher education and 
their new roles if they are t0 be effective. 2. 1 see evidence that teacher 
educators are rethinking teacher education curricula; that we are working 
to eliminate nonproductive programs and courses and replacing them with 
relevant, programma tic- efforts to help teachers to be more effective in their 
jobs. 3. 1 see increasing evidence that we are preparing instructional 
personnel for nontfaditional settings. 4, I see evidence of increased interest 
in better funding for teacher education, a recognition that no longer can 
teacher education be funded through credit hour production only, but that 
we must be funded for service activity as well. 

AACTE will continue to provide leadership. I can report to you that, to 
my knowledge, your board of directors will continue to support the ongoing 
./ thrusts of the association. For example, the povernmental Relations 

Comfnission, in cooperation with committees of the Association of Colleges 
and Schools of Education and State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 
and" Affiliated Private Universities and, more recently, of the Teacher 
Education Council of State Colleges and Universities is rigorously lobbying 
for legislation favorable to teacher education. The multicultural commission 
is active and productive. The publications thrust is both visible and viable. 

"A new thrust. has been. added—a new commission called the Program 
and Projects Commission has been funded in a limited way, and will begin 
to function during the year on the cutting edge of programmatic and 
developmental activity in teacher education. 

Moreover, I can report that in recognition of the importance of inservice 
education activity, the theme of the 1979 annual meeting will be inservice 
education. The program committee has been appointed and has met during 
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the past three days. They will be active during the ye'ar and will, I am 
certain, be pleased to hear your ideas and suggestions. 

I believe that the most significant reality of all is your evident support of 
your association. Support you evidenced by your endorsement of a dues 
increase to enable your association to better serve its members, support 
that was shown by your attendance at this 30th Annual Meeting of AACTE; 
support that was shown by your enthusiastic attendance at the excellent 
programs provided at this meeting, and support that you continue to show 
through your willinQness to serve your association whenever called upon to 
do so. ^ 

Despite the realities, and because of them, I look forward to this year that 
I will serve as your president and chairman of the board of directors. Please 
let me know your interests and your concerns. The board of directors and 
the staff will make every effort to respond to them in an effective way. 

Thank you for the high honor you have given me= I look forward with 
anticipjation to the opportunity of working with Ed Pomeroy, his competent 
professiohal staff, the board of directors, and with you. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IN AMERICA: FANTASY 
AND FULFILLMENT 



PATRICIA ALBJERG GRAHAM 



This opportunity to speak to the AACTE is an occasion for me to return 
home professionally. For more than half my professional lifetime I have 
' been directly involved in educating teachers. For most of the balance of my 
professional life I have been a teacher my^self. Once in a while 1 have even 
done a little research or sorTie administration. During much of this time 1 
have been critical of the effectiveness of our colleges and universities in 
forking witbteachers and with the emphases — or lack of it — that many 
institutions placed their pre- and m service programs for teachers. 

Generally, it has seenied to me, that the priorities of our institutions have 
excluded teach^rs^from our research and practicum efforts. We have 
looked to other quest ion s'^in education that seemed more important, or if 
not more important at lea^t more manageable. Nowhere is that clearer than 
in the efforts throughout the nation in this century to change the names of 
institutions from "teachers colleges" to state colleges and^to state 
universities. This change in name signifies to me an important symbolic 
■ shift, one that reflected our own uncertainty over the centrality of the role 
bf teachers in the educational process. In the rernarks I give today, 1 want to, 
return to the centrafity of the role of the teacher in education and how, I 
believe, we must recognize that centrality. The key position that teachers ■ 
hold js, of course, subject to many of her pressures. An excellent teacher, 
for example, may have a very difficult time if the school in which he or shcf 
works IS poorly administered. Conversely, many teachers can be 
substantially helped by. an able and sensitive administrator. The 
administration can substantially affect the educational climate of a school, 
b u t the t eac he r s remain, t h e one s who ac t u al 1 y a ss i s t the students in 
learning. That is what good teaching is. 

I believe that too often our research in education ha^ not attended 
enough to these simple truths about the centrality of teaching in education. 
In the time avfulable to me today, I would like to divide rny remarks into two 
parts. First, I will disciiss several general problems in educational research. 

Pa triL'iuAl bje rg Craha m ih ciir&L^ttir, Naii()!'icil Instiliit f if /u c cj 1 . I Vci .h /i i n q / o n , 
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Second^ 1 will sharg some of the new plans and pnorities of the National 
Institute of Education. 

Three difficulties have characterized educational research arid 
development in America during much of the past 50 years. Each has 
contributed to the low esteem in which educational research has been held. 
Each. has reinforced the notion that educatianal research has been 
inadequate, misguide'd, and irrelevant to the problems of educational 
practitioners and consumers. By recognizing these problems of the past, 
we can be in a position to correct them, to benefit from our predecessors' 
experience, and to address through research the important educational 
problems of the present and the future with greater clarity and effectiveness 
than we have up to now. 

Consequences of Problems 

The first problem is that we have demanded too much from our 
educational system. American society has tended to view our school 
system as a cure for all our prc^lems. Boosters of education have always 
fielieved that they could best pTOmote the extension of schoojing by 
piromising that if more people were educated valuable consequences would 
result for our society. The specific promises for education and expectations 
from, it have varied with the tihies. Our 17th century Puritan ancestors 
believed that education would produce spiritual salvation. Thomas 
Jefferson in the 18th century assured us that the education of the citizenry 
was a necessary step for a democratic society. In the 19th century^ Horace . 
Mann convinced citizens of Massachusetts that the moral tone of the state 
would be enhanced by a publicly funded educational system. More recently, 
we have called upon education to provide greater social and economic 
mobility for its recipients. Jacques Barzun in 1945 summed up this problem 
of elevated and contradictory expectations well: 

Sociologists and the general public contmue to expect the public schools 
to generate a classless suciery, do dway with racial prejudice, improve 
tdble manners, make happy marriages, reverse the national habit of 
smoking, prepare trained workers for the professions, and produce 
patriotic and religious citizens who are at the same time critical and 
independent thinkers. 

Perliaps It IS fortiinate that Horace Mann and the Puritans niade their 
arguments for schooling prior to the existence of an educational research 
enterpriHe m this country. The research design to determine either eternal 
salvation or morality is elusive indeed. But It. is easier to measure mobility. 
When the more recent promise of promoting social and economic equality 
through education was assessed and challenged by researchers, the public 
assumed that educatioh had failed. Few practitioners or researchers 
challenged the question itself, namely '^Should education by itself be 
expected to produce changes iit the Sf)cial and economic order':^" 
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There are several negative consequences when research concentrates 
on questions dictated by unrealistic societal expectations for education. 
First, the results which researchers report are generally negative, which 
reduces practitioner morale and lowers the status of education in general. 
Second, since the reputation of researchers is, in a sense, tied to the 
perceived success of its subject profession, educational research also 
suffers/^ut» most important, by dev^t.ning attention to the social impact of 
education "outcomes," researchers are neglecting study of the internal 
processes and problems of education. 

We must recognise that education is irnportant enough that we must 
study it Itself, not just what the consequences of educa,tion for society are. 
We must recognize that the primary reason we educate people is not for ' 
salvation, morality, or mobility, but for literacy. There may be othen useful 
side r'ffcrts of education, but literacy muBt be our fir&i::SoaL In the pastwe 
hav' =! reluctant to argue that mere literacy in its broadest sense was 
adeq. :Ee justification for the educational systt^m. Until we are willing to 
accepj that the principal business of the educational enterprise is to make 
persons literate able to read, write, manipulate symbols, and develop 
independent means of making judgments and determining actions— we will 
continue to charge the educational system with undertakings in which it is 
doomed to failure JVlore important, we will misunderstand the central 
purpose of education itself. Education is not simply a means to an end; it is^^ 
legitimate end in itself. Achieving literacy for our total population is a 
difficult challenge. We are unlikely to achieve genuine progress towards 
universal literacy unless we place it as the preeminent goal for the 
educational system. 

I should add to that 1 am not simply m. favor of a narrow ''back to basics" 
movement in teaching methods for materials. The basics are a part of the 
"literacy" toward which we should be aiming. By "literacy" I mean the ability 
to read, write, manipulate symbols, and develop independent means of 
making judgments and determining actions. I am%arguing for the broad goal 
of preparing students with the many skills they will need to function 
effectively. Such skills provide access both to varied employment 
possibilities and to greater opportunities for personal fulfillment. Both 
consequences are vital. 

hi arguing thaht is unreasonable to expect education by itself to equalize 
income and eliminate social class, 1 am nortaking the position that 
education should enforce the status quo. To the contrary, one of the major 
goals of the NIE is to improve equality of educational opportunity. 

So the first point 1 have made is that we must have enough confidence in 
the i m por t a n ce of ed u c a t i o n t o va I u e r e se a rc h wh ic h foe use s o n l^h e 
educational process itself rather than mainly on the societal implications of 
education. 

The second problem which has characterized educational ; srch has ' 
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been the problym df disciplinary rigor. In my view, the last 70 years hfive 
been one long turgid dfe^bdifc' tibuui wheiher mere is a discipline of 
education. Colleges and departments of education within universities have ■ 
had to overcome a number t nandicaps in their battle for academic status 
and acceptability. Education is a relative newcomer to the university 
community. As an applied or clinical enterprise which trains practitioners, 
education has had to share the accusation of academic impurity also leveled 
at medical, law, and business schools. But education has carried the 
additional burden of producing practitioners who were not rich nor who 
possessed high occupational status in the eyes of the larger society. 

Given these problems, it is not surprising that educational research has 
responded —or perhaps, i rniyht argue, has overreacted- with a stress on 
methodological purity. In part because the highest academic status has ■ 
traditionally been enjoyed by the Quantitative methods of the hard sciences, 
educational researchers have ''gone empiricar with a vengeance. 

rhe scientific method, as it has percolated down through the social 
sciences, has become exceedingly popular in educational research. Few 
dissertationb and few research articles are fret- oi elaborately designed 
empirical prc)cedures, drawing upon statistical models which are sometimes 
forced but always in vogue. This empirical emphasis has brought rigor and 
sophistication to research in a number of important educational issues. 
Some of these studies have been very valuable. But it has also led education 
researchers to limit their choice of p)roblems to ones suited to these ^ 
resea r c h s t r a t egi es a nd me t h od ol ogi e s . Th u s the s t u dy o f ed uc a t i o n has 
taken on unsfxjken parameters, excluding those problems which are not 
amenable to investigation by these means. ^ 

The third issue is the selection of suitable topics for research. Educational 
research often views the practice of education from a scientific perspective. 
Th IS pe rs p e c 1 1 ve c o n t a i n s inipor t a n t ass u rn p t lo n s about how to study and 
how to improve education. Scientists assume knowledge arises from the 
rat ion al dec omposi t ion of b6 hav k\j r into a nalyt i cal ly dis tine t e leme nls , 
jsolatiny one discrete element or varitible and controlling every other factor. 
This knowledge is analyzed or aggregated m the laboratory or the scholar's 
study and is applied to the world of practice through a variety of'external 
interventions. These re fa r ms s h ar e t h e c bar a c t e ri st i c o\ trying to make the 
prtictict' of educ ation more "scientific." 

For example, most efft^rts to improve teaching in the last 20 years have 
focused on improving tlie scientific quality of what teachers knew, or in how 
they communicated their knowjedge to students= Thus we devoted 
resources and energy tc) basic research in cognitive development, 
developed curricula which were lauded a.s being ''teacher-proof/' or 
designed dissemination networks to provide teachers with up=to-the=minute 
knowledge on how to teach, what to use, or how to use it. 

However, as William James told us neady 100 years ago, education is an 
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art as well as a science, an admonition that NIE's authorizing statute 
recognised in 1972. To the extent that teaching is an art, we may need to 
reexamine many of the assumptions between our research and 
development stfategies. 

Artrsts and craftsmen rely on intuition, accumulated eKperience, and 
informed judgment rather than rational analysis and self-conscious 
methodologies. "From this perspective the improvement of leaching might 
emphasize strategies which support the refinement and criticism of 
practice s including expanding opportunities for interchange^between 
teachers, increasing the quality of supervision and apprenticeship 
prograim^or creating opportunities to experiment with new techniques in 
clinical settings. But the fact remains that many of the topics we chose are 
not the crucial topics in educational practice. • * 

* The combined effect of the phenomena I have described in the 

development of research suggests that we must for the future begin to build 
a new set of expectations and research postures if we are to be more 
si^ccessful in addressing^the major problems of educational practitioners. I 
do hot mean that we should look for a single research paradigm to serve as 
a panacea; nor do I mean that we should abandon the methodological 
expertise and the substantive work done as a result of the pressures I have 
%cited. We are not dealing with a simple "theory versus practice" problem. 
We arc dealing with an enormously complex problem of theory and 
practice in research and development, in which many desirable outcomes 
may not be as "measurable" as they are in more purely scientific research. 

The really "hard" questions involved m educating for literacy, because 
they do not lend themselves easily to the "hard'' disciplines, challenge our 
ability to provide answers. But I arn less concerned about the difficulties of 
finding answers than I am in insuring that we focus on significant questions. 

In terms of research, an overemphasis on the scientific method has led us 
to prefer the "do able" to the significant topic. Sometimes we have 
eschewed topics, that are complicated, human issues, preferring to 
undertake less emotionally freighted ones. The problems of education are 
human problems, not laboratory ones; and if we are to improve education 
through research, then our research must be on subjects that deal with the 
essence of these complicated dilemmas. Such research will require greater 
intellectual risk-taking by the scholars and practitioners undertaking it. But 
when it is successful, the increased understanding will be substantial and 
important. In recent years research methods have been developed which 
- do address more directly the questions of how to improve educational 
practice. Research in classroom settings and case studies both deviate from 
more formal approaches and make great demands on intuition, on 
"elegance" of analysis, and on continuing interaction with educational 
practitioners. 

Research in classrooms themselves makes use of fundamental research 
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techniques but applies them in school settings with a focus on problems of 
practical concern tD.educators. Such collaboration between researchers 
^nd teachers permits the distinctive insights of both to blend into a research 
Resign that encompasses both views. 

Major NIE Goals 

As wc have developed our goals and our future budget requests at NIE, 
two major objectives have emerged from our deliberations. These come 
frtjm our Congressional mandate and the policies of the National Council 
on4ducatiohal Research as well as from our frequent consultation with 
educators and lay people throughout the United Spates. In broad outline, 
these goals are to increase educational opportunity by addressing issues of 
educational equity to plan all of our activities so that they will be realistic in 
helping to improve local educational practice. We intend that these goals 
not simply be an agenda for a research program, but that they perrTieate 
how we are organized^ what procedures we establish for decision making, 
and how we communicate the results of our activities. Let me comment 
briefly on each of these major goals. 

By educational equity I mean efforts to reduce the predictive value of 
race, sex, and social class in determining educational achievement. This will 
not be done quickly, but the goals must be pursued. This mission is 
fundamental in our mandate from Congress. 

This year we are beginning several efforts to build on our previous work 
' in the area of equity. We are establishing an annual Educational Equity 
Research Grants Program which will focus on five major issues: (a) 
I'esearch on desegregafion, with special emphasis on case studies of 
exemplary methods of educating students in desegregated settings; (b) 
studies involving multicultural and bi7ingua/ education; (c) research on 
L4Jomen s educQtion, including the problems of sex role stereotyping; (d) 
work on be hauior problems in schools; and (e) special studies of legal issues 
/ in the equity area. 1 might add that we believe the format of a grant * 

c^iTipetition, rather than Requests for Proposals for contracts, may attract 
a broader group of researchers who would prefer to formulate their own 
research design within the qreater flexibility of grants. 

The second mission of NIE is a commitment to the improvement of 
educational practice. As in the case of equal educational opportunity, we 
, intend that this goal should be reflected in every aspect of our organization 
and program. We will strive to insure that all our work is directly related to 
improvement of local educational practice. This mission has guided our 
selection of research topics, the choice of destgn strategies and funding 
mechanisms, and plans for utilizing the results of our research. The 
administrative reorganization plan that we submitted to the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare illustrates our efforts to 
address these central issues of equity and local educational practice. We 
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now intend three major program units; (a) Teaching and Learning, (b) 
. Educational Policy and Organization, and (c) Dissemination imd 
Improvement of Practice. While no organizational scheme ever guarantees 
positive results, we are modestly hopeful that ours will not impede but will 
indeed assist in fostering research that will enhance equity in education and 
will improve local educational practice. 

Specifically within the next year we will focus our research efforts on new 
miliatives in four areas; (a) increasirig student achievement, (b) improving 
teachmg, (c) revitalizing urban education, and (d) relating secondary 
schools and youth policy. To give you a flavor of the types of projects we, 
are planning, I will describe some of our strategies \n the area of improviiig 
teaching. 

One group of programs will be organized to identify and describe 
effective teaching practice. These projects will utilize a variety of 
fundamental research techniques to study the complex relationship 
between teacher characteristics and student achievement. This research 
will include special attention to teachers who work with students from 
varied backgrounds. We know that the greatest challenges for today's 
teachers arise from the diverse needs of chiidren from different social, 
ethnic, racial, and language backgrounds as well as the social and learning 
problems of the physically and mentally handicapped. We do not expect 
that our research will uncover panaceas, but we hope it will strengthen and 
assist successful teachers in sharing their skills and strategies with their 
colleagues. 

A second cluster of studies will deal with the professional development of 
teachers. In this area we will explore methods of sustained, individualizeci/ 
technical assistance to teachers^ studies of approaches to school 
decision making that facilitate true teacher invc^lvemcnt m curriculum and 
instructional issues, and developmeni of models of imr)roving the career 
oppo r t u !1 i t le s o f t e ac hers. 

Tliird, we will continue an existing effort which is examining the special 
needs of the beginning teacher and the developtnent ofiirst year inteAiship 
p rogra ms t h a t ha v e been m an da ted in se ve r a I s t a t es . Finally, we plan to 
conduct a variety of policy studies relatt^d tcj sMu^ and local certification 
systems, and projections on the supply of and demand for teachers. 

A New Era of Humility and Pride 

Let me conclude by observing that I liopc* we are enteriiig tUi era of 
combined humility and pride in education. The humility stems from our 
recognitioii tliat education alone Cciniiot change the social and economic 
order. Both our researcli and our hunian experience attest to that. Humility 
a 1 5(3 springs from our avvareness of tliu tremendous difficulty wr face m 
bringing to satisfactory levels of literacy our eritire pofjulation. we have not 
done that yet, and we miist. 
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Our pride results from \hij kuuK^WdiW tn^^ w^^ .irt^ imh^5c|(.c1 hi a vitdl 
enterprise. Too many of usJurv friends wlio Ivlieve ilu'ir ic^bs tne 
mc^dningless, u!iimi)uriani , tvini)te ivinn ibsue^ Li itu o! m the honeiv. Wi' in 
eciucanon. pdriieularl^ ihn^v of in wlv^ iecirh. iwn sum^ no sueli ^ensr of 
isolation. Let us recoyni;^e tliai nur wcirk, iliouMli cliflu. uli. \> nnpnriant. As 
educators, we provide our students with tlu^^kilU \< s noJi^^'^'nci tlie 
houiidanws of ftieir personal expenenre. We pi^. ide WW entree m ^^ world- 
beyond themselveH. Beniy able to rea5. to wrue. iTKnianipulaie svinlnils, to 
devi'l<ip independent means oi making judt^menis and denM-aiiniiu^ .icnnn 
111 ^hon. to be literate is to be able t(^ partake oi the world as iMnadly as 
one^ taltMith permit - We as edueatifrs help pe()i)le in do ihc^We are 
chagrined by our faikires, but we must take pnde m oui ^ucre^^es anci m 
the siqnificance r)f uur enterpnsiv 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 
STRANbS?* 

Eight strands to pVovide depth and breadth on current research about j 
the career cycle of f eBcher education were built into the 1978 Annual 
Meeting program design. Not only should participants have left the Annual 
Meeting with a grasp of the state of1he art in a research speciality, but also 
with a renewed sense of the importance of th^'s^rch for new knowledge to- 
meet pressing needs of change in educational staffing. The following is 
taken from the Friday morning panel summary and synthesis of the two 
days of strand sessions. 

STBAND I: Selection and Retention of Students in 
Preservice f eacher Educalion 
STRAND II: Specifying Teacher Education in 
Measurable Terms^ 

Detecting that n^iedical school selection research is gleaned from 
edueation, Jeanne Wardian, Gonzaga University, Spokane, said, ''We 
^ perhaps haven't operationalized as well as they have/' and suggested that 
teacher educators ''think along that line/' In her synthesis of strand I, she\ 
found that selection of students, "acritical part of retention," is often 
neglected in formal research. Available research is treated more as 
predictors of strengths and weaknesses used to individualize programs for 
effective retention. About strand II, Wardian remarked on the ^^degree of 
sophistication of data arid evaluation" related to competency^based teacher 
education (CBTE). She referred to programs at Oregon CoJlege of 
Education, MorLmouth,.and The University of Toledo, Ohio. Eiements of 
the original CB I E model, she said, are no longer viewed as a strategy for' 
teacher tfaining and curricula development, but have been refined and 
adapfed, and "whether it is called that or not, it is there/' 

STRAND III:_Maxlmizing Student Teaching and 
Other Field Experience Outcomes 

In strand III, 'synthesizer Kevin Ryan, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, found the same problem -progress m using field experience as 

. / ^ 

*"Strandh' sfDull (ifoups set ajy to nrovidv u)tef)sive folUm^up of major proip^am 
seQmei}!s^ luon^ hM [U'lCe on b(jth WiHhu^sdu^^ and Thursday of the Annua! 
Meeting. Si^nthesi^vrs roportvd maior conclusions, and abstracts of their reports 
ajeuiidudi'dinthi-^svctif}!]. 
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a training device to hampered by ''limit ad th€ory» little fLtndamental 
. Research, and little use of concepts from related disciplines. " Adequate • 
laboratories for clinical experience are costly, Ryan commented, "Until we 
as a profession can define a good teacher education laboratory in public 
.schools, we will obviously never get the resources required," Student 
•teaching Ittfiopular and has.obvious opportunities. However, group norms 
arul schooTorganiEa^nal culture tend to make student teachers more 
discipline oriented, more custodial in role sets, and less democratic. 
Recommendations we^ made to concept ualizelaboratory CKperiences as 
..part of selection rather than training. State of the art papers on 
i- microteaching and simulation showed that although these training methods 
are widely used, it is unclear that they, are effective. Three years of research 
on protocols, supplements to learning concepts inlield and classroom, have 
shown among other things that knowledge retei^ion has been as high a§ 90 
percent of original learning, and ov#r 6,000 protocol products are in use, 
'^IIISUKng for "serious rfflection on teaching models," Ryan said, "we may 
actually be doing teachers a disservice by equipping them with teaching 
models that require substantial amounts of experience before they can be 
used successfully," Ryan noted that thoughtful recommendations were put 
forth in two papers on^clihical experienc^ in multicultural education and 
mainstreaming. ; . / 

STRAND IV: ^'r^iparing Teachers to Integrate 
Children with S|i>ecial Need into Regular 
Classrooms \ 

STRAND V: Preparation off Education Personnel for 
Innovative Prescriptive Teaching Programs 

"Realistically, the knowledge base does not exist with respect to spcial 
needs in regular classrooms," reported strands IV and V synthesizer 
G. Wesley Sowards, Florida International Un^ersity, Miami, He termed 
research on mairetreaming more ^'belief based" tjian kfiQwIedge based. 
Teachers and educators are enthusiastic about federal legislation (P.L. 94^ 
142), but Sowards expressed con^erfHhat mainstreaming "may havfi as 
many deleterious effects as^^Deneficial on^s on students in the classrooms," 

' and that proponents may be seriously underestimating costs, thus creating 
more problems. Areas needing research, Sowards pointed out, are: closer 
parent-teacher partnerships, individualized instruction; criterion referenced 
evaluation systems; classroom organization and operation models and 
teaching models; clarity of definitions; faculty understanding of inevitable 
curricula revisions; and more communication between special education 

•and elementary education faculties. 

In discussing istrand V, Sowards said that while not new to teacher 
education, diagnostic^prescriptive teaching, a technical term for 
individualized instruction-and learning, remains a powerful and demanding 
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practice. He acknowledged the many state-of-the-art advances over the 
p^t 10 years, primarily through the work of research and development 
centers and regional Iabor||pries. They have developed curricula and 
instructronal systems that^e said, if accepted by teachers, are ready for 
iiie to help realize goals for individualized learning. Sovvards expressed 
concern about establishing effective communicatibn between the 
laboratories^ teachers, and teacher educators to make these systems 
known and get them into practice. 

STRAND VI: Follow-up Studies in Evaluation of 
Teacher Preparation Programs 

Commenting on strand VI^ Kevin Ryan said that many foUow up studies 
are often done under great dumm, generated by external forces. There is a 
lack of motivation to finance evaluation of graduates, he said. He called for. 
standardizing traditional evaluation questionnaires. Follow up studies 
should bedevelopmentali building on each other, and they should be based 
on clear planning or theoretical framework. Reporting that 42 percent of 
NCATE accredited institutions are doing no follow up evaluaticm, Ryan said 
that institutions can anticipate greater emphasis next year on NCATE 
standards relating to evaluation, (Refer to page 10^ Standards for the 
Accreditation of Teocher EducQtion, National Counrtl for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, 1977, Standards become effective Jan. 1, 1979 j 

STRAND VII: Relationships betu^een Teacher 
Behavior and Student Learning 
STRAND VIII: The Evaluation of Teaching and 
Career Decisions 

Findings reported in strands VI and VIII are ''richly suggestive," but are 
not prescriptive, said synthesizer James Raths, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. While there is much data available, he remarked that generic 
teaching skills seem not to exist, and that some learned skills may be helpful 
to some students and ''actually hurtful for others." Viewing teaching as a 
holistic system, hradvised caution in interpreting and extrapglatingresuks 
and awareness that side effects do occur in behavior studies. Data suggest 
that direct instruction is important in teaching basics, that teacher 
education students need to learn analytic skills for assessing pupil signals, 
that students need more practice in making ethical judgments, and that 
means of "consuming research ought to be in our programs," Raths 
continued. As a possibility for teacher education he related Ned Flanders' 
(of Oakland, Calif.) proposal for two distinct teacher education programs in 
all colleges that would be tested and evaluated against each other. Another 
alternative would link placement with teaching of m^ethods. Raths warned 
that the data seem to be looking only at teaching basics, 'and should not be 
used "to make harsh judgments about teaching." 
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Agisting with the strand syntheies and summaries were Robert Branch, 
Gonzaga Unfversity; Edell Hearn, Tennessee Technological University, 
Cookeville; Lou Kleinman, University of Miami, Fla,; and Theodore 
Manolakes, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
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DBTINGUSmD ACHEVHVIE^ AWARDS 



1978 DAA AWARDS 

FOR DISTINGUISHED 
ACHIEVEMENT 

'^Educational PrDfesslonais for Indian 

ChUdren" 
Northeastern Oklahoma State 

UnivOTtty, Tahlequah 



CERTIFICATES OF 
RECOGNITION 

"Center for Child Development and 

Education" 
Univeriity of Arkansas at Little Rock 

"Program for Alternative Careers in 

Education" 
HerbertH. Lehman College of the City 

University of New Vork, Bronx 

"School Based Teacher Educator 

Program" 
University of Houston , Texas 

AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING 
WRITING 

"Quasi-Clinical Inquiry in Research on 
Classroom Teaching and Learning" 

David C. Berliner, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, and 

Charles W. Fisher. Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and 
Development. San Francisco, 
California 

RECOGNITION ROLL FOR 
SOUND PRACTICE 

"Multi-Occupational Modules ' 
Bowie State College. Maryland 

"Human Relations Program" 
College of Saint Catherine. St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

"Educator in -Residence" 

The University of Kansas, Lawrence 



PANEL OF JUDGES 

Richard C. Kunkel (Chair) 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Saint Louis University, Missouri 
Oral Ballam 

Df an , College of Education 
Utah State University, Logan 

DaleF. Nltzschke 

Dean, College of Education 

University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls 

Janice Weaver 

Dean, Professional Studies 

Glassboro State College. New Jersey 

Vergial S.Webb 

Professor of Education 

Morgan State University, Baltimore. 

Maryland 

Richard Wisniewski 

Dean , College of Education 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

DAA RECIPIENTS 

1977 

Western Illinois University, Macomb 
1976 

The University of Vermont, Burlington 
1975 

Memphis State University. Tennessee 
1974 

Oregon College of Education , 
Monmouth 

1973 

State University of New York College 
at Cortland 

1972 

Templ^toiversity, Philadelphia. 
Penn^fvania 
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1971 

Weber State College, ^den, Utah 
1970 

p MarshaB Unlve^ttj?, Huntington, 
We^ Virginia 

' 1969 

The University of Connecticut, Storrs 
1968 

University of Maryland, College Park 
1967 

University of Georgia, Athens 
1966 

Cental Missouri State University, 
Warrensburg 

1965 ■ 

Central Michigan University, 
Mount Pleasant 

For Distinguished Achievement 

Northeastern OkUhoina State 
UnlversltVt Tahlequah 

Elwin Fite» Acting President and Chief 

Institutionai Representatiue 
M. L. McClure, Deon, College of 

Behavioral Science 
R. Fount Holland, Associate Professor 

and Project Codirector ^ 
Wllllafn R. Thorne, Project Codirector 

Education Professionals for 
Indian Children (EPIC) 

EPIC is designed to increase the number 
of Indian educa^rs capable of effective 
teaching in\n Irfdian culture. It is a 
cooperative ^ffture with the Cherokee 
Nation, and tries to maintain traditional 
Indian philosophy that educating the 
Indian child belongs to many groups and 
individuals, ma^ly teachers, counselors, 
adminlstratorSf, parents, the Indian 
community, and the tribe, 
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Thref tcparate progranis are available : 
PRE INTMN TEACHING PROGRAM, 

for Indian students who are planning or 

exploring Indian education as a career, 
INDIAN INTERN TEACHER TRAINING 
. PROGRAM, for ienlor studenti 

defin^ely planning to enter Indian 

education. * 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE AND 

ADMINISTRATION, for graduate 
^students in education. 
AD three provide acadernic, seminar, and 
fleW training experiences in schools 
attended by significant numbers of Indian ^ 
children = NEOSU students learn to relate 
the efforts of teacher-counselor- 
administrator to provide total education for 
Indian children. The graduate program 
offers flexibility in career choice because of 
the built-in dual training in counseling and 
administration, and it will increase the 
number of Indian women eligible for 
administrative positions in education. 

EPIC was started in 1973 with finding 
under the Education Professions 
Development Act, Indian Set^Aside 
Program. 1976-77 funding changed from 
EFDA to Indian Education Act, Title IV, 
PartB. EPIC s budget totaSs $1^J96. 

Since its beginning, 138 students have 
successfully completed the Intern Teaching 
program. All have completed requirements 
for teacher certification. Of those 
graduated from the program, 94 percent 
have received initial employment, with 78 
percent working in some aspect of Indian 
education in public or Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools, or with tribes and Indian 
organizations^ 

Oklahoma has the nation s largest Indian 
population, but a 1976 survey identified 
only 15 Indian counselors, 21 
administrators, and 288 teachers. 

Certificate of Recognition 

Univeibl^ of Arkan ^ - * Little 
Rocit ( 

G. Robert Ross, Chancellor 
Jerrv Robbina* Dean, College of 
\ Education, and Chief Institutional 
Representatiue ^ 
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a* b^^, Chalrpwrson, D^partmei 
of Ekmentary EducatlQn 

CmAt&t tot ChlM Def#lopAent and. 
Edueation ' / 

Popularly caUcd th€ Kramer Project, the 
Center for Child Developrnent and 
Education blends three traditionally 
separate forms of education -=early 
childhood education, public elementary 
education j and educational day care =5 to 
help insure continuity from preschool to 
elementary school with minimum 
d^ruption and maximum conceptual 
consistency. 

The 4<ram€r Project contributes to 
preservice and inserv^ce teacher education. 
It provides students the opportunity to 
witness the meaning of "developmental 
continuity" in concept and in planning an 
educational program. It provides faculty 
with a site to try new curricula on students 
of a wide age span. 

Several major efforts at Kramer provide 
Inservice training opportunities for 
teachers: Project AWARE. Project LEAD. 
Parent Involvement^ide Enrichment, 
Faculty Meetings, COTnmunity Awareness; 
and Outreach. 

Project AWARE, in its seventh year, is a 
social development program, for 
kindergarten-elementary school children to 
help them understand themselves and 
their peers, and to facilitate their respect 
and concern for themselves and others. 
Project AWARE has spawned an inservice 
graduate course and weekly workshops for 
staff development. It is now a vital 
component of the elementary curriculum 
in all schools in Little Rock, and is being 
explored for use in other parts of the state, 
nation, and world via outreach programs. 

Unique to the center is its joint 
sponsorship by a number of agencies and 
institutions. The University contributes 
$50,000 per year. The Little Rock School 
District funds the elementary program and 
gives $50.tD00 for preschool and 
elementary day care. Arkansas Social 
Services, through Title XX monies, covers 
the educational day care components, 
including full day care for 69 children 



petween six months and five years, and 
^arttime care for 42 school chiidren. 

if -. * 

Certificate of Recognitloii 

Herbert H. Lehman Cdllege» Ci^ 
University of New York, Brdnx 

^onard Lief, President 
Richard L: "Larson, Acting Dean, 
pivision pf Eduction, and ChiWf 
Institutional RepresentQtive f 
Bernard Fliclcer, Associate Professor, 
i Secondary and Continuing Education, 
: Program Director '' ' V. 

Program for Alternative Careers in 
Education (P.A.C-E.) 

P^A.C.E., a nontraditional program 
combining teacHer and human service 
career education, prepares undergraduate 
liberal arts majors to function as educators 
in a wide range of educational and human 
service institutions. 

The program's core combines a student- 
designed learning contract, developed with 
faculty advice and an on-going, agency- 
supervised internship = 

Humanistic education is considered a 
fundamental principle, and is essential for 
self^development. Students and faculty 
design and implement program activities t© 
help achieve performance based 
competencies. Students choose from 
learning resources consisting of seminars, 
workshops, tutorials, independent study, 
and off-campus activities that tie in with 
achieving competencies. 

The competencies are broken down into 
generic categories: organization of 
learning; assessment of student functioning 
and achievement; management of groups: 
and dynamics of interpersonal relations. In 
addition, students must demonstrdte 
competencies in academic content and 
methods of teaching specific subjects at 
elementary and secondary levels. 

Internships emphasize the agency 
supervisor as the trainer of the student, 
rather than the college faculty= Field 
agencies include public and private 
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inftituHons engaged in some iqrm of / 
education or Mining— mu^ums, prbons, 
communtty drug programs, hospttal 
pFograms, centeri for emotionally 
disturbed children and for thie aging,, and . 
.mifiy more. Funding comes from Lehman 
CoOege and the CUNY Chancellori Grant 
for Curricular Diversity, The present 
budget m $59,490. ' 

40 fesponses to an internal survey show 



*that P,A.C,E. graduat^ are choosing 
alternative education careers. 

P.A.C.E, staff caution that schools 
planiflng similar programs should spend at 
leait one year in planning. Oollege faculty 
should be volunteers:and agency staff 
should be brought in early. Junior and 
senior students should be screened. = 

-Support from liberal arts departmentl 
should be enlisted. 



Certificate of Recognitioii 

University off Houston^ Texas 

Barrv L^MnAltz, Chancellor 
Robert B. Hoivsaiti, Dean, College of 

Educatiori, and Chief Institu tional 

RepresentQtive 
Robert Honston, Associofe Dean 

and Program Director 

State Network for Preparing 
School Based Teacher 
Educators 

School based teacher educatori 
(SBTE) are professional educators 
responsible for staff development through 
preserwice, jnservice, or continuing teacher 
education in elementary and secondary 
schools. The University of Houston 
organized a network of 40 teacher centers, 
governed by an advisory board of 14 Texas 
educatorSj to provide prcsfessional 
development for SBTEs. 

During the past two years, the ffiTE 
network has accomplished the following: 

1. Critical knowledge and skills of the SBTE 
were defined through a literature search, 
research study of current practice, 
conceptual paradigm based on clinical 
practice, analysis by a national panel, and 
survey of 33 Texas educators. 

2. Assessment instruments were designed. 

3. A 364 page annotated resource catalog 



of training materials was published, 

4. A multimedia training program was 
designed, testedi and is being used 
extensively, 

5. A study of SBTE credentlaling practice in 
the United States was completed. 

6. A survey of Texas-educator perceptions 
of selected credentialing issues was 
conducted. 

7. A bill to finance SBTEs and teacher 
centers was introduced and almost passed 
in the Texas legislature^ 

8. These researched programs, and the 
SBTE name itself, were found to be widely 
used. 

The total budget for the SBTE training 
program in the Houston Area Teacher 
Center, $16,200 per year, comes from 
various local and state sources. It is 
allocated as follows: 38 percent for 
developing new, innovative training 
programs; 50 r^rc^nt for delivering 
inservice programs; 7 percent for 
administration; and 5 percent for 
contingencies. 

Texas' SBTE program is commendable 
in its developmental/implementation 
P^ocesses, and in its achievement in 
bringing toget her diverse constituencies 
throughout the state to work for the 
improvement of elementary and secondary 
school instruction. 
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For Ovtstaii^bBa Wrttias , 

LabordtQry for EduCQtionQl Research 
Dwymhpmsfi San Ttancisco 

BmMmmWf ProfwBBor and Head, 
DejHirtm^nt of EducQtionaiPsycholo^, 
UniverBity of Arizona, Tucson 

Theoreticgl Paper: ''Qnasi*Cli>4cal 
laqnlffv in ReMarcb an 
ClaMf oom Tcachins and . 
Learning", 

Concemtd that too much emphasis in 
rea€arch on teaching i§ placed on 
conventional expcrimenf^tion, the authors 
propose greater use of quasi clinical inquiry 
as valid cfassfoom r^earch. 

Their definition of quasi cHnical denotes 
"considerable reliance on clinical 
approaches, but wwithout any desire to 
abandon nneasurements quantification, 
hypothesis testing, and other aspects of 
empirical social science, . . . [It] implies a 
broad view of the classroom teaching 
learning phenomenon . . . including 
teacher student interactions, grouping . 
pattems. playground fights, teacher . 



isolation and support mechanisms, , . , 
[and] must not be restricted to the 
presentatiori of cognitive material," 

Classrooms, they assert ,'ar&unique 
social institutions. Phenomenp that 
inAvidual classrooms offer for study are . . 
complex, d^amic, and extensive. 
Conventional experimentation is . 
inherently weak becaustof uncontrollable 
variables-^even weather can affect results. 

Thus, the methodology must be broad, 
and involve repeated measures, ever 
extended periods of time (two year is not 
unusual)i and on single entities (individual 
classrooms). Objective measures combine 
with firft hand experience to make up the 
data base for specific empirical study. 

A major goal of quasi clinical inquiry is 
to understand as fully as possible the role 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the 
schobl culture/' By actively engaging the 
teacher in setting up a project, instead of 
passively observing^ the clinician fulfills dual 
goals of generating knowledge and of * 
helping school personneh 

The authors warn that quasi clinical 
inquiry in one school may not be applicable 
to schools in generaL Nor do they intend to 
displace conventional research. 
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Rtco^titf on Roll for Sound PractiCM 
Bowie State College, Bowie, Maryland 
Samnel M^ymfUf President 

E. Jaek, Chairpwmon. Department of Educatmn 

w 

Muki-OG€upatidml Options in Teachei^ Education 

Teacher candidates at Bowie State, in addition to majoring iri an academic 
teacher education diidpline. can learn job skills other |han classroom 
teaching. The MuIti-Occupationar'Options progrim offers job skills 
concentration— business clerical, business^accountlng. motor development. ' 
human services, and intercultural Iearning=to give students diversity in 
career choices once they reacH^the job market. 

^hm College of Saint Catherine, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Sr. Albefta Huber^ Prejidenf 

Kenneth E. V©», ChairperBon, Department of Education 

. ■ * 

Human Relations Program 

To comply with a Minnesota Board of Education regulation requiring human 
relations training for certification. St. Catherine's began a four year noncredit 
human relations program, as opposed to a single semester cduVse. With a 
facufty advifor . students plan their own minority group experiences, and 
schedule courses, workshops, and lectures with human relations 
components. A written paper and discussion with the advisor fulfill the 
requirement. 

The'Unlversitv of Kansas, Lawrencf 
Archie B. Dytcss/ President 

OmlQP.BcmnnM, Dean.. School of Education * 
Educator-in^Residence 

Kansas' Educator-ih -Residence progfam. initiated in 1972-73. has- 
successfully achieved its goals to: expose students in campus=based teacher 
^education programs to views, ideas., and perceptions of practicing Kansas 
educators; expand working relationships of the School and state professional 
organizations: allow sta'fe* education leaders to become better acquainted 
with University students, faculty, and administrators: and to demonstrate the 
School's commitment to collaboration in teacher education with state 
practitioners. » 



AACTE— YOtJR ACTIVE VOICE 
IN PURSUIT OF QUALITY 
EDUCATIQN 

In a field of constant, often rapid change and emerging options, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education remains tli^ ^ 
national voice and action eonsortium of teacher education. < , 

Acting in behalf of its almost 800 member colleges and universities, 
^CTE hglps the education profession continue its search for ways to , 
improve quality and diversify services of teachersd ready in,^nd entering, 
the profession, 

AACTE is the only national voluntary association for higher education 
institutions devoted to teacher education.Collectively, these institutions 
prepare almost 90 percent of ^ucation personnel eligible for initial 
certification. Many of these institutions offer practicing teachers and school 
officials opportunity for continued education through inservice training 
programs. 

With AACTE's active progfams in multicultural education, staff and 
program development, accreditation, governmental relations, and 
communications, members can discover new ideas and gain insights into 
the problems shared by all teacher education institutions. Through the 
Association they have a common voice in dearmg with other professional 
organizations and state.and federal agencies. 

In fulfilling its mission, the Association collaborates with many others. 
Instrumental in organizing the National Councilfor Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, AACTE is a constituent mfember on the CounciL It is a 
cosponsor and fiscal agent for the ERIC Cl^ringhouse on Teacher 
Education, an information storage, retrieval, and dissemination system. The 
Association operates the secretariats for the International Council on 
Education for Teaching and the Associated Organizations for Teacher 
Education. ^ . 

Regular As^Wiation publications include the bimonthly Journal of 
Teacher Education, the AACTE BuUetin, Legislative Briefs, AACTE 
STATEments, monographs, and books. Other membership serviced 
involve active participation in workshops, leadership training institutes, task 
forces, and the Annual Meeting, held each year traditionally in Chicago, All 
these publications and services are aimed at expanding the field's 
knowledge base and ability to prepare not only competent but quality pre- 
and in-service education personnel. 
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AACTE^s policres are developed by an glected Board of Drrectors. Its 
prime, but not eKclusive, constituency are the three to seven institutional 
representatives appointed by the collegiate membfiTS in all 50 states and 
three territories. 

National A ACTE offices are housed the National Center for Higher 
Education, One Dupont Circle.JJW, Suite 610, Washington, DC 20036, 
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1978 ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING* 

PRESIDENT HEBMANOWICZ: The Annual Business Meeting is called 

to order. . . m \ 

This section of your Annual Meeting Program is entitled **Critical \^ 
Decisions for AACTE: The Annual Busings Meeting/' The title is an apt 
one, for the AACTE organizationjally in common mth its member 
ir^titutions faces some critical choices about goals, specific directions, and 
means of attatnin&ttem. Th^ Bi^ineis Meeting is divided int® jour basic 
parts: (a) Reports of organizational maintenance committees, e.g. tellers 
and auditors; (b) a vote on a proposed Bylaws change endorsed by your 
Board of Directors^ (c) a^ vote on a proposed dum incrtase endorsed by 
your Board of Directors; and (d) other items which might come before the 
house. \ ■ 

Auditors Committee 

^this time we will turn to the report of the Auditors Committee. The 
Chqrperson is Ted DeVries, president Valley City State College, North 
Dalfota. 

"TTie Auditing Committee has examined the report of the accounting 
firm of Paul Browner, Chartered, Certified Public Accountants of Silver 
Spring, Ma^land, for the 1977 fiscal year. We are satisfied that the audit is 
consistent with recognized auditing procedures, 

"The total assets of the Association for the year ending December 31, 
1977 were $547,836, an increase of $133, 100 over the preceding year. The 
excess income over expenses was $144,454. This Compares favorably with 
the record for 1976 when the Association operated with an excess of 
income over expense oj $18,598.00. 

"The Executive Director and his staff are to be commended mdfet highly 
for their prudent management of the fiscal affairs of the Associationjduring 
the year covered by this report/' 
^THE REPORT WAS ADOPTED. 



*The 197B AACTE Annual Business MeetinB was held Feb. 22, m Chicago. III. 
Excerpts of the meeting transcnpt follow. Except as Hpecified, commentary is by 
Henry J Hermanowicz, AACTE president, and dean, College of Education., The 
Pennsylvania State Uniuersity. \ 



T^Ucf 8 CoAitnittee Report V * 

Now it is time for the Teltefs Committee, presented by Barbara Hill, 
Director^ Division of Teacher Education^ University of the District of 
Cc^jmbia, 

**We verified the official election bBDots and the printout iheets at the 
AACTEheadquarterson Januarv 16, 1978; and we do certify that the 
election countis accurate. "Ptm results are as follows: 

"AACTE President Elect— Bert L. Sharp, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Flofida. ' ^ 

"At-Large (Position A)=-Amelia S. Roberts, Dean, School of Edi/cation, 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, South Ca/olina, 

"At Lar^iPosition B)— Robert H. Anderson, Dean, College of 
Education, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texat, * 

"ZONE I=EIeanor McMahon, Dean, Division of Educational Studies, 
Rhode Island College, Providence, Rhode Island, 

"ZONE VI— Arnold Gallegos, Dean, School of Education, Western 
Washington State College, Bellingham, Washington." 
==THE REPORT WAS ACCEPTED, 

Vote on B|;laws Change 

The next item of business is a vote on a proposed BylawB change. All ^ 
institutional representatives have received notification on the prgposaL 
Sister Marie Michell Schiffgens, chairperson* Department of Education at 
Marycrest College (Iowa), will report on it briefly and then move its 
adoption. Discussion from the floor will precede the vote. 

SISTER SCHIFFCENS: "The Board of Directors has endorsed a change 
in the representation of Associated Organizations for Teacher Education of 
the AACTE Board of Directors. Article 111, Section 1, Subsection 4 now 
reads: 

*Two individuals holding the offices of Chairperson and 
Chairperson^Elect of the Associated Organizations for Teacher Education 
who shall serve as directors during the periods of time that they hold each 
of the said offices ..." 

"The change we recommend is as follows: 

"One individual holding the office of Chairperson of the Associated 
Organizations for Teacher Education who shall serwe as a director for the 
period of time in which he/she may hold said office . . . ' 

"Mr. Chairman, 1 move the following resolution: 

'^RESOLVED that the Bylaws of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education be amended as set forth in the memorandum dated 
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January 25» 1978, Bevipusly distributed to the Chief Institutional 
Rspr€itntativ€s/* * — _ > 

-^THE MOTION WAS PASSED- 
Vote on Dues Increase 

■ It is time now to turn tp a vote which is extremely critical for the future 
of AACTE a^, we believgiteacher education, I refer to the vote on a dues 
increase proposed by yoUTOoard of Directors, an inWease,-whieh would 
become effective January .1, 1979, and would make it possible for the 
Association to maintain its present level of operation in the next three 
years. : ^ # 

Curtis E. Nash, dean of education* Central Michigan University, will 
make thf motion, « , 
NASH: "Mr, Chairman, I move the adoption of the following resolution: 
"RESOLVED that the Dues Schedule of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education be amended as set forth in the 
memorandum dated January 25, 1978, previously distributed to the Chief 
Institutional Representatives of AACTE member institutions/' 



—AFTER A MOTION TO AMEND THE MOTION ^THE DUES 
INCREASE FAILED AND AFT^R FURTHER DISCUSSION, THE 
MOTION BY NASH WAS APPROVED. 



Vote on New Members 

We now turn to a report of proposed new members. Information about 
the institutions has been reviewed by the Board of Directors who endorse 
the "yes*' vote on a motion to accept the following new members: 

For full membBrshlp in AACTE: 

The Colorado College, Colorado Sprfhgs, Colorado; Emory and Henry 
College^ Emory* Virginia; Indiana Universi.ty— Purdue Uniyersity, Fort 
Wayne; Indiana University at South Bend 

Conuqrting from associote to full rriemtiership: ^'^^ 
Oakland City College, Oakland City, Indiana. " 

^THE MOTION TO ACCEPT THESE NEW MEMBERS W^ PASSED. 



We welcome these institutions into membership and look forward to 
productive relationships for many years to come. Your officers look 
forward to productive years with you and are eager to help you become 
fiflly.functioning members. 
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Articles 

of Incoppopation 
and/ r'^y 
Byraws^ 



Articles of Incorporation 

Fiht: The name oMhe cprporation is 
the American Association of Collages 
for Teacher Education. 

Second: The period of duration is 
perpetual. 

Third: The purpose of this Association 
is to provide, through professional or- 
ganization and cooperation, for coN- 
Jtinuous search for and promotion of 
ideas and practices which are most ef- 
fective in the education ,0f teachers. 
Consonant with this purpose, the major 
objectives of the Association are; 

Section 1 . To provide member institu- 
tions with the means for continuous ex- 
change of information, experiences, and 
judgments concerning all aspects of 
teacher education. 

Section 2. To stimulate and facilitate 
research, experimentation, and evalua- 
tion in teacher education and in related 
problems of learning and teaching: to 
sferve as a clearinghouse of information 
and reports on these matters; and to 
publicize the findings of studies that 
have significance for the improvement 
of teacher education. 



Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws ap 
proved at February 1970 Annual Meeting 
Bylaws revised and approved at the 1971 
1973, 1975, 1976, and 1978 Annual Meetin 
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Section 3. To exchange reports, ex- 
periences, and ideas with educators of 
teachers in other countries as a means 
of improving teacher education and of 
strengthening international understand^ 
ing and cooperation. 

Section 4. To encourage and assist 
the administrators of teacher education 
institutions to develop greater compe- 
tence, especially in their le^ership oJ 
college faculties in developing innproved 
programs for the education of teachers. 

Section 5. To cooperate with other 
professional education organizations 
and agencies in activities designed to 
establish desirable directions, goals, 
and standards for teacher education, 
^^ection 6. To make available to coh 
leges and universities, upon request, 
professional consultant services and 
other practical assistance to help them 
improve their teacher education pro= 
grams. 

Section 7.. To represent the education 
of teachers before afl segments of the 
public as a great professional enterprise 
carrying special responsibilities for the 
development of competent citizens. 

Fourth: This Corporation will have 
members. 

Fifth: The Corporation is to have a, 
single class of members^, comprised of 
colleges and universities eligible for 
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mambarship in this Association, which 
are those four^year, degree-granting in= 
stitutions which officially and publicly 
announpe that the education of teachers 
IS one of their important institutional 
purposes and which present satisfactory 
evidence that they qualify for member- 
ship; or such other individual class of 
members as may be designated by the 
Directors of the Association and set 
forth in the Association s Bylaws. The 
members shall have voting rights as es- 
tablished by the Directors of the Asso- 
ciation and set forth in the Association s 
Bylaws. 

Sixth: The Directors are to be ap- 
pointed by the members in a manner to 
be provided in the Bylaws. 

Seventh: The internal affairs of the 
Corporation shall be regulated in ac- 
cordance with procedures set forth in 
the Bylaws. In the event of dissolution 
Qt the Association^ the Directors shall, 
after payment of debts and obligations, 
divide the net assets equally among the 
nonprofit colleges and universities com- 
prising the membership at the time of 
dissolution, provided such institutions 
are then exempt from federal income 
taxes as charitable and or educational 
organizations. 



Bytsws 

ARTICLE I — Membership 

Section 1 - Regular Membership 

A. Regular membership m the Asso- 
aiation will be limited to four-year de- 
gree-granting colleges and universfties. 
upper division colleges, and graduate 
schools, which are accredited ^y a re- 
gional accrediting association and which 
officially and publicly announce that the 
education of teachers is one of their im = 
portant institutional purposes^/ 

B= An applicant for regulaf'member= 
ship which meets the above qualifica= 
tions shall file a formal application for 
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regular membership, which shall in- 
clude: (1 ) a statement from the catalogue 
or other official document indicating 
that teacher education is one of the pur= 
poses of the institution. (2) a statement 
from the chief administrative office r'that 
the institution proposes to take an active 
part in J.he work of the Association, and 
(3) a commitment to cover the first year's 
membership fee^ The application should 
be forwarded to the Executive Director 
of the Association at the national office 
■ in Washington, D=C. 

C. The application will be considered 
by the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion at the next regular or special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors will submit to the member- 
ship, at the next Annual Meeting, those 
applications it recommends for final ac- 
ceptance by the membership. 

D. Applicants which are accepted as 
regular members shall continiie there- 
after to be regular members o| the As- 
sociation, contingent upon the payment 
of a'nnual dues in a timely mairqer. An 
institution desiring to withdraw from 
regular membership in the Association 
may do so at any time, provided that It is 
not then in default with regard to the pay- 
ment of any annual dues which would 
otherwise be due the Association. The 
regular membership of any institution 
may be terminated for cause at any time, 
provided, however, that the Board of 
Directors of the Association shall, in the 
event of any anticipated termination for 
cause, consider and adopt a resolution 
recommending the termination and sub- 
mit such resolution to the membership 
for final action at any regular or special 
meeting of the membership. 

Section 2 -As.BOciatB Membership 

A. Nonaccredjted four-year or upper 
division undergraduate-graduate insti- 
tutions with significant commitment to 
- the preparation of educational per- 
sonnel may apply for associate member- 
ship Institutions seekmg associate 
membership must meet criteria ap= 
proved by the Board of Directors attest- 



ing to such commitment These criteria 
and applications for associate member- 
ship may be obtained by formal request 
from the Executive Director. 

B. An applicant for associate mem- 
bership shall file a formal application for 
associate membership, which shall in= 
elude: (1) required information germane 
to the criteria approved by the Board of 
Directors, (2) a statement from the chief 
administrative officer that the institutipn 
proposes to take an active part in the 
work of the Association, and (3) a com- 
mitment to cover applicable member^ 
ship fees. The application shall be for= 
warded. to the Executive Director of the 
Association at the national office in 
Washington, D.C. 

C. The application will be considered 
by the Board of Directors of the AssoGia= 
tion at the next regular or special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. The Board 
of Directors will submit to the member- 
ship, at the ne^t Annual Meeting, those 
applications it recommends for final 
acceptance by the membership. 

D. Institutions which are accepted as 
associate members may continue to be 
associate members of the Association 
for a period of five years from the date 
of original acceptance, contingent upon 
the payment of annual dues m a timely 
manner: provided, however, that at such 
time as the institution actually qualifies 
for regional accreditation, the institution 
shall apply for regular membership in 
the Association in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in Section 1, if. at 
the end of the five-year period, any insti- 
tution has nonqualified for regional ac= 
credit^ffiTrlls associate membership in 
the Asocial ion will be automatically ter- 
minated because it is the intent of the 
Association to encourage all institutions 
to quaWify fdpr regional accreditation 

E. Tn§^.a€Wa^€-^m^£rL^ership of any 
Institution may be termmated for cause 
at anyytime, provided, however, that the 
Boar^^f Directors of the Association 
shall, in the event of any anticipated ter- 
mination for cause, consider and adopt 
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a nesolution recommending the termina- 
tion and submit such resolution to the 
membership for final action at any regu- 
lar or special meeting of the member- 
ship, 

ARTICLf II — Representation and 
Voting of Member Institutions 

Section 1 - Repr&sBntation 

A. Regular member institutions shall 
express themselves officially in the af- 
fairs of the Association through the 
medium of institutional representatives. 
The representatives of any regular mem- 
ber institution should include, to the 
maximum extent possible, a cross-sec- 
tion of faculties engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, including those In aca- 
demic disciplines, and all major units of 
the p Jessional teacher education fac- 
ulty. ~ number of representatives of 
each ^sgular member institution shall be 
calculated in accordance with the fol- 
lowing formula: 

1. Three representatives for each 
institution which graduates from 
one to not more than 150 teacher 
education students per year; 

2. Four representatives for each in- 
stitution which graduates not 
jess than 151 and not more than 
300 teacher education students 
per year. 

3. Five representatives for each in- 
stitution which graduates not 
less than 301:'and not more than 
450 teacher education students 
per year; . 

4. Six represe.ntatives for each in- 
stitution w^ic:h graduates not 
less than 45Tand not more than 
600 teacher education students 
par year; /N,. 

5. Seven representatives for each 
institution which graduates more 
than 600 teachfer education stu- 

' dents per year, 

B. Each regular member institution 
shall advise the Executive Director of 
the Association, by means of a required 
Annual Report form provided by the As- 



sociation, of the names of the institu- 
tional representatives selected by the 
institution. One of these representatives 
shall be designated as the Chief Institu- 
tional Representative. Each member 
institution will have the right to select 
substituta institutional representatives 
at any time during the calendar year, and 
a,ny individual substitution shall be ef- 
fective as of the date on which the Exe- 
cutive Director is advised of the change. 
Should any designated institutional rep- 
resentative be unable to attend any 
regular or special meeting of the mem- 
bership, the institution may elect to send 
a substitute institutional representative 
for any given meeting, provided the sub- 
stitute presents to the Executive Director 
of the Association a properly executed 
Proxy Fo/m provided by the Association. 

C. Each associate member institution 
may-select one individual to serve as its 
institutional representative, and said 
representative (or a duly authorized sub= 
stitute) may attend all membership rneut- 
ings and express the views of the asso- 
ciate member institution on all issues 
under consideration, provided, however, 
that the institutional representative from 
an associate member institution shall 
have no right to vote on any issue under 
consideration. 

Section 2 = MBmbBrship MBetmgSi 
tiuorum 

A: The Association shall hold one An = 
nual Meeting and such other meetings 
on such days and at such places as may 
be determmed by the Board of Directors. 

One or more institutional repre- 
sentatives from one-third of the regular 
member institutions, or orsa or more in = 
Stitutional representatives from one-half 
of those regular member institutions 
which have a representative registered 
and in attendance at any meeting shall 
corlstitute a quorum for the transaction" 
of business at any mooting. 

Section 3 - Voting 

Each institutional representative (or a 
duly authorized substitute) shal! be en- 
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titled to cast one vote on every issue (ex- 
cept for amendments as set forth in Sec- 
tion 4) considered by the membership 
at any regular or special meeting, pro= 
vided. howQv0. thai any single individ- 
ual represefifetive attending any meeting 
may cast votes for the other designated 
institutional representatives of his insti- 
tution in their absence, upon the presen= 
tation of a Proxy Form provided by the 
Association, indicating his authorization 
in this regard. 

Section 4 - Amendments to Bylaws or 
Associatfon Dues SchBdules 

Proposed amendments to the Asso- 
ciation Bylaws or Association Dues 
Schedules shall be forwarded to all 
member institutions not more than 50 
but not less than 10 days prior to a regu- 
lar or specially scheduled meeting of the 
membership. The proposed amendment 
shall then be submitted to a vote at the 
membership meeting and shall be con- 
Sfdered adopted and in etfect when ap- 
proved by a majority vote of those mem- 
ber institutions with an institutional rep- 
resentative registered and in attendance 
at the meeting. Notwithstanding any- 
thing set fprth in Section 3, above, on 
ail issuep involving'such amendments 
each regbJar member institution shall , 
have a smg\e vote to be cast by its Chief 
Institutional Representative at any regu- 
lar or speoTa! meeting of the member- 
ship. 

Section 5 -= Rules of Proqedure 

The rules of procedure at the meetings 
of members shall be according to Rob= 
erf's Rules of Order so far as such rules 
are applicable and not inconsistent with 
these BylawsMr the Non=Profit Code of 
the District of Columbia. The rules of 
procedure may be suspended by a major- 
Jty vote of the institutional representa- 
tives present and voting at such meeting, 
provided, however, that any institutional 
representative bearing a duly executed 
Proxy Form, provided by the Association, 
may cast votes for nonpresent represen- 
tatives of his institution. 



ARTICLe III — Board of Directors and 
Offfeors of the Association 

Section 1 - Board of Directors , 

A. iKcepta^otherwiseraquirpdbylaw 
or provided by these Bylaws, the control 
of the Association and its affairs and 
property shal! be vested in a Board of 
Directors of not iess than 1 8 and not more 
than 19 members comprised as follows: 

1. six individuals to be designated 
natidnal representatives who shall 
be elected for three-year terms 
staggered to provide continuity. 

2. six individuals to be designated 
regional representatives who. 
shall be elected for three-year 
terms staggered to provide con- 
tinuity. Should a regional repre- 
sentative cease to be a desig- 
nated institutional representative 
of a member institution within the 
regional zone he/she is repre- 
senting, his/her term shall there- 
upon terminate and be refilled at 
the next regular election. 

3. three individuals holding the of- 
fices of President, President- 
Elect and Immediate Past Presir"' 

/ dent of the Association who shall 
serve as directors during the per- 
iods of time in which they hold 
/ / each of the said offices. 

4. one individual holding the of- 
fice of Chairperson of the Asso- 
ciated Organizations for 

/ Teacher Education who shall 

serve as a director for the 
period of time in which he/she 
shall hold said office. 

5. one individual holding the office 
of Chairperson of the Advisory 
Council of State Representatives 
who shall serve as a director for 
the period of time in which he/ 
she may hold said office. 

6. one additional Board member 
may be elected by the Board It- 
self, at Its option. Candidates for 
this position shall be limited to 
designated individual represen- 
tatives of a member institution 



who, by reason of their unique 
experience, expertise, or posi- 
tion in specific areas of teacher 
education, may enable the Board 
to serve more adequately the di- 
versified interests of teacher 
education. The term of this add1= 
tional member will be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors, 
but in n^ event will exceed a 
three-year term= 
7. one or more liaison representa- 
tives from other educational as- 
sociations and organizations who 
may be appointed by the Board 
of Directors, at the Board s dis- 
cretion, to serve with the Board 
of Directors. Such liaison repre- 
sentatives shall not be required 
to assume the liabilities inherent 
in the position of director and 
shall not have a right to vote. 
B. The Board of Directors may, by 
resolution, create an Executive Commit- 
tee composed of five members of jthe 
Board. 
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Section 2 - Officers 

The Officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a President-Elect, an 
Immediate Past President, an Executive 
Director/Treasurer {a single individi^al), 
and a Secretary. The President-Elbct 
shall be elected by the regular member 
institutions in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set forth below. The term of the 
President-Elect shall be one year begin- 
ning on March 1; the President-Elect 
shall automatically become the Presi- 
dent on March 1 of the following year 
and shall occupy the office of President 
for a term of one year. 

The President shall automatically be- 
come the Immediate Past President on 
March 1 of the following year and occupy 
such office for a term of one year. Should 
the President ever become disabled or 
unable, for any reason, to execute the 
responsibilities of his office, the Presi-. 
dent-Elect \n0 become the President 
and serve for the unexpired part of the 



disabled President s term in addition to 
his own regular term as President, The 
Executive Director/Treasurer and the 
Secretary of the Association shal! be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors for 
terms of office to be determined by the 
teoard of Directors; provided, however, 
that a minimum of 60 days notice shall 
be given to the Executive Director prior 
to the termination of his service by action 
of the Board of Directors and provided 
further that the Executive Director will 
give the Boar^of Directors a minimum 
of 60 days notice should he desire to re- 
sign the responsjbili'ties of Executive 
Director. The Board of Directors shall 
appoint also an Associate Executive Di- 
rector and such other Associate Direc- 
tors as may be required to assist the 
Executive Director, The terms of the As- 
sociate Executive Directorand the Asso- 
ciate Directors shall be determined by 
the Board of Directors. The duties of the 
Officers of the Association shaJI be such 
as are usually associated with their re- 
spective offices, or as may be more spe- 
cifically designated in ihese^Bylaws or 
by the Board of Directors. 

Section 3 - Election of Officers and 
Directors # 

A. The Board of Directors shall, ^ach 
year prior to the Annual Meeting, divide 
the membership into six regional zones 
by a grouping of the fifty states (and the 
District of Columbia. Guam. Puerto Rico 
ancithe Virgin Jslands). In making this 
division, the Board shall endeavor to 
achieve substantial balance and equality 
in the number of institutional represen- 
tatives within each regional zone; due 
allowance shall be made for shifts in 
number of designated institutional rep- 
resentatives which may have occurred 
during the previous year. The formal 
Resolution of^ the Board, establishing 
the regional fones. shall be made Rnown 
to the membership at the tirme of the An- 
nual Meeting, 

B. At the time of^each Annual Meet- 
ing, the Board of Directors shall appoint 
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a Nominating Committee of seven, com- 
posed of one member from each re- 
gional zone and the Immediate Past 
President of the Association, who shall 
act as Chairperson, but who shall have 
no vote except in the event of a tie. An 
alternate for each member shall be ap- 
pointed from his/herzone to serve in his/ 
her absence. 

C. At the time of each Annual Meet- 
ing, the Board of Directors shall appoint 
a Tellers Committee. An alternate for 
each member shall be appointed. The 
Executive Director of the Association 
shall act as Chairperson. 

D. Only institutional representatives, 
designated m accordance with the pro-, 
cedures set forth in Article ll--Section 
1-B, shall be eligible for nomtnation as 
an officer or member of the Board of 
Directors. 

E. Institutional representatives and 
representatives of state and regional as- 
sociatrons of colleges for teacfter edu- 
cation may recommend institutional 
representatives to be nominated Ifor the 
position of President-Elect and the posi- 
tions to be filled on the Board of Diree^ 
tors. On or before July 1 , the Nominating 
Committee shall name two candidates 
for the position of President-Elect and a 
slate consisting of two candrdates for 
each vacancy to be filled on the Board of 
Directors. In selecting the nominees for 

ational representatives on the Board of 
irectors, the Committee shall consider 
designated institutional representatives 
from throughout the United States. In 
selecting the nominees for regional rep- 
resentatives on the Board of Directors, 
the Committee shall consideronly those 
designated institutional representatives 
within the particular regional zone in 
which a vacancy fora regional represen- 
tative exists on the Board. In selecting 
the entire slate of representatives, the 
Committee sh^all attempt to achieve 
overall balance considering such fac- 
tors as geographic location of individual 
representatives, their professional posi- 
tions, institutional types and sizes, and 



their ©thnic and cultural backgrounds. 
The slate shall be transmitted by the 
Chairperson of the Committee to the 
Executive Director of the Association. 

F. On or before November I5th, the 
Election Ballot, showing the candidates 
for the positions to be filled, shall be 
distributed to all designated mstitutional 
representatives as they appear on the 
current set of Annual Report Forms (see 
Article Ih Section l-B). The Election Bah 
lot shall indicate that all designated 
institutional representatives shall cast 
votes for national representatives on the 
Board of Directors, but only those desig- 
nated institutional representatives v^ith- 
in a particElar regional zone shall vote 
for a regional representktive for that par- 
ticular regional zone. The designated 
institutional representatives shall be in- 
structed to return the completed Elec- 
tion Ballot to the Executive Director of 
the Association, as Chairperson of the 
Tellers Committee, not later than De- 
cember sfst following the distribution 
of the Ballot. 

G. All Election Ballots received by the 
Tellers Committee in proper form by De- 
cember 31st shall be counted, and the 
results shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Association for announce- 
ment at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Association. 

H. The candidates receiving the larger 
number oU/otes shall be elected to of- 
fice. In theJevent that vacancies have oc- 
curred onphe Board of Directors so that 
position^ represent unequal terms, 
longer terms will be awarded to candi- 
dates with the higher number of votes. 

SBCtion 4 = RBSponsfbilities of the 
Board 

The Board of Directors shall concern 
itself primarily with the formulaticjn of ' 
policies to guide the Association and to 
determine the major thrusts of the Asso- 
ciation's programs. The Board shall 
maintain a continuous,evaluation of the 
progress of such programs and foster 
long-range planning or programs which 



may better improve teacher education in 
the United States and abroad. The Boar4 
shall encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of cooperative relation- 
ships with individuals and groups ac- 
tively participating in teacher education 
programs- It shall be the genera! policy 
of the Board to appoint task forces, com- 
mittees, and commissions, such groups 
to be comprised of individuals from 
AACTE member institu^ns to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, to accomplish 
specihc tasks and to assist in the execu- 
tion of major Association programs. 

Section 5 - Board Meetings 

A. The Board of Directors shall meet 
at least twice per year. It shall be the joint 
responsibility of the Presideht and the 
Executive Director to prepare agendas 
for each^'meeting. It shall be the respon- 
sibility of the Executive Director to at- 
tend Board meetings and to bring to the 
attention of the Board all matters requir- 
ing Board action, including matters set 
forth in the advance agenda and such 
other matters as he may be directed by 
the President to prepare for considera- 
tion. 

B. The rules of procedure at meetings 
of the Board shall be according to Rob- 
ert's Rules of Order as far as such rules 
are applicable and are not inconsistent 
with these Bylaws or the Non-Profit 
Code of the District of Columbia. The 
rules of procedure may be suspended by 
a majonty vote of those present and vot- 
ing at such meeting, One=third of the 
total number of voting Directors of the 
Associatfon shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any 
regular special meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 

Section 6 = IndemnificStion of 
Directors Officers . \ 

The Board of Directors is authorized 
by the miembership to indemnify any 
Director or Officer or former Director 
or Officer of the Corporation or any per- 
son whc may have served at its request 



as a Director. Officer, Agent, AssociatD 
Member, etc, of any other association, 
whether for profit or not for profit, 
against expenses actually and neces- 
sarily incurred by him in connection with 
the defense gi any action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding in whfch he is made a party by 
reason of being or having been such 
Director. Officer. Agent, etc . except in 
relation to rmatters as to which he shall 
be adjudged in such action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding to be liable forgross negligence 
or misconduct in the performance of a 
duty, it being understood that this Bylaw 
IS being adopted in lieu of the Corpora- 
^tion s contracting for such indemnity 
type insurance coverage with an insur- 
ance carrier and incurring the expense 
required thereby 



ARTICLi IV Financial Operations 

Section 1 =- HewnuBS 

The primary source of operating rev- 
enues ^ill be the dues contributed by 
member institutions. Operating ex- 
penses shall be reduced to the maximum 
extent possible by reimbursements se- 
cured through the sale of Assocfation 
publications to members and nonmem = 
bers and through the Association s con- 
sultative activities 

Section 2 - Annual Dues 

The annual dues of the Association 
shall be levied m accordance with a 
schedule ot dues formulated by the Board 
of Directors and approved by the mem = 
bership; amendments to existing Dues 
Schedules will be made m accordance 
With the procedure set forth in Article 
II. Sect^ 4 



adoption. The approval by the Board of 
Directors of the annual budget shall be 
considered to constitute an appropria- 
tion of funds for the purposes desig- 
nated therein and authorization to the 
Executive Director to cause sucti funds 
to be expended The Executive Director 
shall arrange for a surety bond to ensure 
the faithful expenditure and safekeeping 
of all Associfetlon funds, the costs of said 
bond to be an Association operating ex- 
pense. 7 

Section 4 - Association Records 

The Executive Director shall cause ap- 
propriate records of all financial opera- 
tions to be maintained at the national 
offices in Washington, DC. which said 
records Shall be available upon reason- 
able notice for inspection by the Board- 
of Directors 

4> Section 5 - Audit 

The President shall appoint an Audit- 
mg Committee of three institutional rep- 
resentatives, who shall reviewaCeriified 
Public Accountant's audit of the ac- 
counts of the Association during each 
fiscal year, and the Auditing Commit- 
tee's report shall be presented to the 
institutionarrepresentatives during the 
Annual Meeting. 

Section 6 - Presideni^)perationa! 
Expenses 

The Board of Directors may allocate a 
reasonable amount of Association funds 
to the President of the Association in 
order to permit him to fully execute the 
responsibilities of the office of President 
during his term. 



Section 3 - Expenditures 

The expenditure of Association funds 
shall be controlled by an annua! budget 
It shall be the responsibility of the Exe- 
cutive Director to consult with the Presi- 
dent in the preparation of a proposed 
budget and to submit the same to the 
Board of Directors for approval and 
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ARTICLE V ^- Appointment of AACTE 
Members to the National Council for 
Aecreditatlon of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) 

Section 1 

The Board of Directors shall appoint 
AACTE representatives to the National 
Council for terms consistent with the 



provisions of the NCATE Coflstitution 
who shall serve at the pleasurp of the 
Board of Directors of AACTE. Appoint- 
ments to the positions to be filled shall 
be mabe on or before July 1 of each year. 
For the purpose of selecting AACTE 
members, the Board of Directors shall 



use a formal process whereby institu= 
tional representatives may recommend 
persons for appointment to the Council, 
Members of the faculties of institutions 
holding membership in AACTE shall be 
eligible for appointment as AACTE mem- 
bers of the CounciL 
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'"^VIm Dliiisiuluiw of IVoff flftlofifl) 

Lammet D^Fce Haskew 
1961 

Revolution In Instruction 
LfaHfley P, Stfl^ 

1962 

Imperative for Excellence in 
Teacher Education 
J.W.Maucker 

1963 

Afrtcap Teacher Edwation, and 
the United States 
KarlW.Bigelow 

1964 

The C«1iflcation of Teachers: 
The Restricted State Approved 
I Approach ^ 
^B. Conant 




ve on Action In 
her Education 
ice B. Stratemeyer 

19^ 

L^Hbrshipfor Intellectual 
Freedom In Higher Education 
IX/inard B. Spalding 

1967 1 
Tradition and Inmvation in 
Teacher Education 
Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S, J. 

1968 

Teachers: The Need and the 
TMk 

Fdin C. Robb 



1969 

A Consumer's Hopes and 
Dreams for Teacher Education 
EHzab^h D. Koontz 

1970 

Realignnients for Teacher 

Education 

Frek. T. Wllhelms 

1971 

The Innpossible Imperatives' 
Power, Authority, and Decision 
Making in Teacher Education 
Evan R. Collins 

1972 

Beyond the Upheaval 
Edward C. Pomeroy 

1973 

Time for Decision in 
Teacher Education 
Lord James of Rusholme 

1974 

Ferment and Momentum 

In Teacher Education 
Margaret Lindsey 

1975 . 

Drumbeats and Dissonance: 
Variations on a Theme for Teachers 
Calvin Gross 

1976 

Now you shall be 
REM. TO EVERYONE 
Robert B.^owsam 

1977 

The Real World of the Teacher 
Educator: A Look to the Near Future 
David L. Clark 

1978 

The Education of the ^ 
Educating Professions 
Lawrence A. Cremin 
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